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Where  there’s  smoke,  there’s  fired 

Mass,  cop  fights  dismissal  tied  to  smoking  ban 


Even  police  officers  with 
drinking  and  drug  problems  are 
often  given  a second  chance,  but 
when  it  comes  to  smoking  cigarettes 
— in  Massachusetts,  at  least  — 
those  caught  lighting  up  arc  simply 
out  of  luck. 

On  May  29.  the  Fall  River  Police 
Department  fired  Officer  Wayne 
Jeffrey,  42,  after  it  received  an 
anonymous  letter  accusing  him  of 
having  smoked  a cigarette  at  a party 
Jeffrey  is  the  third  person  in  the  state 
to  run  afoul  of  a law  that  prohibits 
public  safety  workers  hired  after  Jan. 

1.  1988,  from  smoking  either  on  or 
off  duty. 

After  receipt  of  the  tip,  the 
department  held  a hearing  during 
which  a supervisor  testified  that  he 
had  smoked  with  Jeffrey,  and  Jeffrey 
himself  admitted  to  being  a smoker. 

But  he  said  he  does  not  know  who  wrote  the 
letter,  and  was  not  at  the  party. 

“The  whole  letter  was  bogus,  everything  about 
the  letter  was  bogus,  but  because  it  had  me 
smoking  cigarettes  in  it  - when  1 was  asked  in  the 
internal  interview,  I didn't  lie,"  Jeffrey  said  in  an 
interview  with  National  Public  Radio.  "1  slated 
yes,  that  1 did  smoke.” 

A seven-year  veteran,  Jeffrey  said  he  plans  to 


his  case  to  arbitration. 

"If  you’re  charged  with  a crime,  you  gel  to 
face  your  accuser,"  he  told  The  Boston  Herald.  "I 
never  got  to  face  my  accuser.  There's  too  many 
people  out  there  that  could  fall  into  the  same  trap. 
It's  not  fair." 

Last  year,  former  Springfield  firefighter  John 
Marrero  became  the  second  person  in  the  stale, 
and  the  first  firefighter,  to  be  dismissed  under  the 


law.  He  was  smoking  when  a 
trooper  pulled  him  over  on  July  22 
for  driving  erratically 

And  10  years  ago,  Plymouth 
Police  Officer  Lynn  M 
Rossborough  became  the  first 
person  in  Massachusetts  to  lose  her 
job  for  smoking.  She  was  fired  after 
co-workers  turned  her  in  for 
smoking  excessively  in  her  cruiser 
In  1997,  Rossborough  appealed 
the  decision  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  which  ordered  the 
town  to  rchire  her.  The  town 
appealed,  and  the  state’s  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  agreed  unanimously 
that  there  were  no  grounds  for  the 
commission  to  order  Rossborough's 
reinstatement 

The  irony  of  the  situation  did  not 
escape  the  court  Justice  John 
Greany  acknowledged  that  a “public 
safety  employee  who  might  be  using  drugs,  which 
IS  a criminal  violation,  now  has  greater  rights  in 
the  protection  of  their  job  than  the  inadvertent 
smoker.”  And  cities  and  towns  are  giving  leeway 
in  disciplining  those  who  abuse  alcohol. 

But  the  smoking  law,  Greany  noted,  “contains 
no  such  discretionary  language.”  Every  violation 
is  treated  the  same,  he  said. 

Continued  on  Page  10 


Bush  administration  has  its  say  on  racial 
profiling,  with  new  guidebook  for  agents 


Not  only  arc  federal  agents  getting 
guidance  on  racial  profiling  — an  is- 
sue that  has  bedeviled  their  slate  and 
local  counterparts  for  years  — but  the 
rules  under  which  they  may  use  race  and 
ethnicity  as  factors  in  criminal  investi- 
gations closely  mirror  those  already 
being  used  by  a vast  number  of  law 
enforcement  agencies  around  the  coun- 
try, say  experts  and  practitioners  in  the 
field. 

The  lO-page  guidebook  issued  in 
June  by  the  Bush  administration  allows 


race  to  be  used  only  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  a specific  crime,  when  pursuing 
a terrorist  threat,  or  in  protection  of  the 
nation’s  borders.  It  applies  only  to  em- 
ployees of  the  70  federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  including  the  FBI,  the 
Department  of  Homeland  Security,  the 
Secret  Service  and  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration. 

"I  think  it's  a very  important  staic- 
ment,  frankly,  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment,” said  Minneapolis  Police  Chief 
Robert  Olsen,  the  president  of  the  Po- 


lice Executive  Research  Forum.  Setting 
aside  debate  about  the  guidebook’s  sub- 
stance, "what's  important  is  its  release," 
he  noted. 

“That  whole  subject  of  racial  pro- 
filing has  been  - especially  with  major 
cities  - on  our  radar  for  a long,  long 
time.”  Olsen  said  in  an  interview  with 
Law  Enforcement  News.  "The  feds  are 
the  one?  who  if  it  is  getting  out  of  hand, 
come  and  look  at  it.  For  the  ‘lookers' 
to  come  out  up  front  and  say  what’s 
good  for  the  goose  I think  it's  a very 


Bearing  fruit  in  the  Vineyard: 


311  is  not  just  for  urban  areas  anymore 


Does  a missing  dog  constitute  an 
emergency?  It  does  to  its  owner,  but  not 
to  officials  at  the  Duke's  County,  Mass., 
911  call  center,  which  covers  the  six 
island  towns  on  Martha’s  Vineyard.  So 
when  some  money  was  left  over  from 
an  earlier  Justice  Department  grant,  the 
county  decided  to  launch  New 
England’s  first  non-emergency  3 1 1 tele- 
phone system. 

Last  year,  60  percent  of  the  calls 
made  to  the  county’s  dispatch  center 
were  non-emergencies,  said  sheriffs 
Sgi.  Donald  Rose.  Of  the  more  than 
6,000  calls  that  came  in.  only  2.472 
were  actual  emergencies.  Some  1,874 
were  miscellaneous  calls  of  the  "1  made 
a mistake"  variety,  and  1 .770  were  sim- 
ply not  emergencies,  he  told  Law  En- 
forcement News. 


“When  we  looked  at  the  initial  pur- 
pose of  alleviating  the  91 1 system,  we 
can  look  at  misdials  and  that  stuff  as 
non-emergencies,"  said  Rose.  “It  came 
out  to  40  percent  actual  emergencies.  . 
We  knew  it  was  the  right  time  to  do  it." 

The  Vineyard  system  is  the  first  to 
be  launched  in  a rural  area  of  the  coun- 
try. In  New  York  City,  where  3 1 1 went 
on  line  in  March,  the  system  is  already 
handling  17,000  calls  a day  and  lessen- 
ing the  load  on  the  city’s  overtaxed  9 1 1 
system  by  300  calls  daily,  according  to 
officials. 

Unlike  the  3 1 1 systems  in  New  York 
and  other  large  cities,  including  Balti- 
more. Dallas.  Los  Angeles  and  San  Jose, 
Calif,  the  Martha’s  Vineyard  system, 
which  cost  $30,000  to  implement,  will 
give  residents  and  visitors  direct  access 


to  local  town  officials,  town  events  and 
local  information. 

With  15,000  year-round  residents, 
Martha’s  Vineyard  will  not  sec  nearly 
the  call  volume  of  those  other  jurisdic- 
tions. Still,  the  population  of  the  resort 
community  swells  to  100,000  in  the 
summer  The  system  demonstrates  that 
a region  can  use  a decentralized  ap- 
proach to  managing  these  calls,  said 
John  Cohen,  chief  executive  officer  of 
PSComm  LLC.  a consulting  firm  that 
specializes  in  telecommunication  sys- 
tems for  public  safety  agencies. 

The  Vineyard  system  was  designed 
so  that  311  calls  are  automatically 
routed  to  the  towns  from  which  they 
originated.  So  instead  of  going  to  the 
dispatch  center,  a call  made  from  West 
Tisbury  will  be  answered  by  authori- 


ties in  West  Tisbury. 

“A  lot  of  people  who  were  detrac- 
tors of  31 1 used  to  say  that  it’s  really 
difficult  to  route  these  calls  and  there’ll 
be  problems  if  you  arc  in  a big  county 
and  the  county  wants  them  handled  one 
way.  and  the  city  within  the  county  an- 
other way."  Cohen  loldLEN.  "What  the 
Vineyard  project  shows  is  that  the  level 
of  detail  put  into  the  routing  makes 
those  concerns  baseless." 

From  the  perspective  of  county  of- 
ficials. too.  a system  such  as  this  will 
provide  a higher  quality  of  service  to 
the  tourists  who  represent  the 
Vineyard's  “bread  and  butter."  he  said. 

Making  it  easy  for  visitors  to  gel 
information  "is  a lop  priority  for  the 
different  government  entities.”  said 
Cohen. 


good  sign  that  Justice  came  out  with  it.” 

The  rules  stem  from  a promise  Presi- 
dent Bush  made  in  200 1 to  end  the  prac- 
tice of  racial  profiling  He  ordered  the 
Justice  Department  to  conduct  a review 
of  federal  operations  and  develop  policy 
recommendations,  While  the  depart- 
ment found  that  profiling  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a "systemic  problem."  its  re- 
port conceded  that  past  policies  were 
often  unclear 

In  fact,  only  seven  of  the  70  agen- 
cies had  polices  that  specifically  pro- 
hibited profiling,  and  even  those  var- 
ied in  tone  and  substance,  according  to 
a review  of  the  study  cited  by  The  New 
York  Times. 

Not  everyone  agrees  that  racial  pro- 
filing is  a problem  at  all.  however 
Heather  McDonald,  a researcher  with 
the  Manhattan  Institute,  called  the 
guidelines  “superfluous.”  There  is  no 
credible  evidence,  she  told  LEN,  that 
federal  law  enforcement  officers  use 
race  to  determine  whom  to  slop  and 
search. 

"The  guidelines'  only  effect  will  be 
to  keep  alive  a misperception  that  is 
demoralizing  law  enforcement  nation- 
wide and  to  further  divert  attention  from 
the  pressing  problem  of  disproportion- 
ate minority  crime,”  said  McDonald 

The  new  guidebook,  said  Ralph 
Boyd,  the  assistant  attorney  general  in 
charge  of  the  Justice  Department’s  civil 
rights  division,  "is  an  anti-stcrcot)ping 
guidance”  that  seeks  to  balance  the 
needs  of  law  enforcement  w iih  those  ot 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT— A federal  jury  has 
ordered  Ihc  ciiy  of  East  Haverr  to  pay 
$2.5  million  to  the  family  of  Malik 
Jones,  a black  man  who  m 1997  was 
shot  and  killed  by  a white  police  officer. 
Sgl-  Robert  Flodquist  testified  that 
Jones  was  dnving  toward  him  and 
threatening  in-iuDihim  down  when  he 
shot  him  A 1999  tinietai  investigation 
found  that  Flodquist  did  not  follow 
proper  procedure  but  that  there  was  no 
evidence  to  prosecute  him  for  civil 
rights  violations 


DISTRICT  OFCOLUMBIA  — By  a 
nan-ow  7-6  margin,  the  City  Council  has 
voted  a S25.000-a-year  pay  raise  for 
Metropolitan  Police  Chief  Charles  H. 
Ramsey  but  did  not  extend  the  chiefs 
five-year-old  contract  or  address  his 
pension  benefits.  Ramsey  has  indicated 
that  he  would  leave  thejob  if  the  latter 
IS  not  addressed 

Dozens  of  parents  were  irate  after  find- 
ing out  that  an  annual  summer  camp 
sponsored  by  the  Metropolitan  police 
was  canceled  because  of  budget  con- 
straints Many  oflhem  did  not  find  out 
until  they  showed  up  at  the  camp  to  drop 
their  children  off  The  camp,  which  is 
part  of  the  national  Gang  Resistance  and 
Education  Training  program  and  has 
been  held  in  the  district  for  nine  years, 
had  1 75  children  enrolled. 

MAINE  — Portland  Police  Chief 
Michael  Chitwood  is  seeking  a change 
in  state  law  to  give  the  city  the  author- 
ity to  enforce  liquor-sale  laws  — some- 
thing police  officials  say  has  practically 
disappeared  with  the  elimination  of  the 
state  Bureau  of  Liquor  Enforcement  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  state 
replaced  1 6 BLE  officers  with  four  ci- 
vilian inspectors,  at  a savings  of  more 
than  $1  million  a year. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — The  Ply- 
mouth Police  Brotherhood  has  affiliated 
with  the  International  Union  of  Police 
Associations.  AFL-CIO,  An  estimated 
80  percent  of  PliTnouth  officers  eligible 
for  union  membership  are  represented 
by  the  PPB. 

The  newly  quadrupled  SlUO  fee  for  a 
Firearms  IdentificationCard.  to  be  used 
to  carry  chemical  sprays,  ammunition 
and  long  guns,  is  expected  to  bring  in 
an  additional  $3  6 million  for  the  state 
Although  $25  will  go  to  the  FBI  for 
expanded  fmgeiprint  checks,  cities  and 
towns  keep  $25  and  the  state  keeps  $50 
About  80.000  Massachusetts  residents 
have  the  Firearms  identification  Cards, 
including  1 1 .961  who  are  restricted  to 
carrying  chemical  sprays  like  Mace  or 
pepper  spray. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Police  academy  di- 
rectors throughout  the  state  are  urging 
legislators  to  reinstate  minimum  physi- 
cal fitness  requirements  for  police  re- 
cruits. Ten  years  ago.  potential  officers 
in  civil  service  towns  were  ranked  by 
combined  scores  on  physical  fitness  and 
civil  service  tests,  but  the  practice  was 
abandoned  in  light  of  lawsuits  which 
suggested  It  was  “too  strict  or  gender- 
biased  ” Non-civil  service  towns,  which 
have  always  had  free  reign  over  their 
physical  fitness  requirements,  also  sup- 
port reinstating  fitness  requirements 


because  they  feel  it  would  produce  re- 
cruits who  perform  well  on  tests  and 
can  handle  the  physical  demands  of 
police  work. 

NEW  YORK  — The  Oswego  Police 
Department  is  awaiting  the  repon  of  a 
three-person  assessment  team  from  the 
state  Department  of  Criminal  Justice 
Services  on  the  department's  policies 
and  procedures,  which  is  the  last  step 
toward  state  accreditation  Police  Chief 
Alex  Zukovsky.  who  assumed  com- 
mand in  August  2001,  has  set  higher 
standards  for  the  department,  created 
new  mission  statement  and  policies  and 
reorganized  the  department. 

New  York  City  is  developing  guidelines 
that  will  spell  out  how  emergency  per- 
sonnel would  handle  incidents  ranging 
from  bioterronsm  attacks  and  bombings 
topinnedmotorisisanddrownings  The 
formal  protocols  are  expected  to  have 
the  greatest  impact  on  the  police  and 
fire  departments,  which  have  often 
clashed  in  responding  to  emergency 
situations,  including  the  recent  at- 
tempted rescue  of  a drowned  homeless 
man.  A mayoral  spokesman  said  that  the 
city  had  to  adopt  a formal  command 
structure  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  ad- 
ditional funds  from  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Homeland  Security. 

Officials  in  Oswego  County  are  look- 
ing for  ways  to  pay  for  $3  million  in 
needed  upgrades  for  their  two-way  ra- 
dio communication  system  for  emer- 
gency personnel.  Problems  with  the 
current  system  include  insufficient  cov- 
erage, communications  problems  be- 
cause of  the  way  the  frequencies  are  set 
up.  and  inadequate  training. 

New  York  City  police  Lieut.  Theresa 
Flannery.  33.  was  found  fatally  shot  in 
her  Long  Island  home  July  9.  The  cause 
was  not  immediately  known,  although 
one  police  official  said  that  from  the 
appearance  of  the  wound  they  were 
leaning  toward  suicide.  Witnesses, 
however,  said  they  heard  fighting  and 
a loud  commotion  and  others  said  they 
heard  two  gunshots.  Some  police 
sources  doubted  that  Flannery,  a rising 
star  in  the  department,  would  have 
killed  herself 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Gov.  Don 
Carcieri  has  vetoed  a bill  that  he  said 
would  allow  officers  who  are  “fully 
capable  of  providing  for  their  families" 
to  get  college  tuition  benefits  The  bill 
IS  intended  to  extend  such  benefits  to 
children  of  officers  who  were  disabled 
but  the  Governor  said  that  the  current 
bill  “subverts"  that  purpose  because  it 
allows  even  those  officers  who  have 
landed  new  jobs  to  obtain  the  benefits. 


ALABAMA  — Because  of  a rising 
number  of  encounters  with  metham- 
phetaminc  manufacturers  and  users, 
Alabama  social  workers  and  child  wel- 
fare case  workers  will  soon  outfit- 
ted with  bulletproof  vests  and  other  pro- 
tective gear.  Many  of  the  workers  will 
also  be  trained  by  the  state  Bureau  of 
Investigation  to  handle  confrontations 
with  users  of  dangerous  drugs. 

ARKANSAS  — A Boone  County 


couple,  Alta  and  Eugene  Watson,  are 
asking  the  state  to  pay  for  property  dam- 
ages after  they  unwittingly  rented  their 
home  to  people  involved  in  an  under- 
cover anti-drug  operation.  The  State 
Police  paid  the  Watsons  $425  a month 
while  the  tenants,  who  turned  out  to  be 
confidential  drug  informants,  con- 
ducted covert  activities  that  included 
the  operation  of  a methamphetaminc 
lab.  The  couple  is  worried  that  the  lab 
may  have  contaminated  their  property 

FLORIDA  — St.  Petersburg  policy 
Sgl.  Dave  Lindsay  has  congratulated  his 
boss.  Police  Chief  Chuck  Harmon,  for 
pulling  over  a speeder  but  said  that  in 
doing  so  Harmon  violated  his  own 
policy  for  making  traffic  stops,  The 
chiefs  policy  says  that  any  officer  mak- 
ing a slop  while  in  an  unmarked  vehicle 
must  be  in  uniform  and  have  visual  and 
audible  warning  devices  so  motorists 
can  identify  them.  Lindsay  said  that 
Harmon  had  no  audio  device  but  the 
chief  maintained  that  his  unmarked  car 
has  a horn,  and  thus  met  the  standard. 

The  shards  of  glass  in  McDonald's 
hamburgers  that  two  Hillsborough 
County  sherifT's  deputies  bit  into  re- 
cently were  placed  there  deliberately, 
according  to  a sheriffs  spokesman.  One 
deputy  suffered  severe  cuts  in  his 
mouth.  The  incident  occurred  in  a area 
of  Tampa  that  has  problems  with  rob- 
beries. drugs  and  assault. 

The  mannequin  torso  that  Tarpon 
Springs  police  are  using  to  staff  a road- 
side patrol  car  has  become  one  of  the 
department's  most  effective  tools 
against  speeders.  Hiring  an  officer  to 
do  thejob  would  cost  about  $400  for  a 
24-hour  shift,  plus  the  cost  of  fuel.  The 
uniformed  mannequin  is  realistic 
enough  that  some  people  have  called 
to  complain  about  an  officer  sleeping 
on  thejob. 

GEORGIA  — After  a court  ruled  in  a 
drunken-driving  case  that  golf  carts  arc 
vehicles  that  require  licensed  drivers  on 
public  roads.  Peachtree  city  police  say 
they  will  have  to  enforce  the  law.  and 
thereby  force  many  senior  citizens  and 
young  teenagers  off  the  city's  80  miles 
of  golf  cart  paths.  Police  Chief  Jim 
Murray  said  that  the  ruling  supersedes 
city  regulations  that  allow  children  as 
young  as  1 2 to  operate  the  carislegally. 

Wayne  Bolden,  the  former  second  in 
command  of  the  Gwinnett  County 
Sheriffs  Department,  may  be  charged 
with  a felony  if  an  investigation  shows 
that  he  used  the  Georgia  Crime  Infor- 
mation Center's  database  for  personal 
reasons.  Bolden,  who  resigned  in  June, 
is  suspected  of  having  used  the  data- 
base to  gel  information  on  the  owners 
of  cars  he  saw  outside  the  home  of  a 
woman  he  was  having  an  affair  with. 

LOUISIANA  — Although  interim 
Shreveport  Police  Chief  Mike 
Campbell  said  that  he  would  move  to 
Shreveport  from  Bossier  City  if  he  was 
appointed  chief,  a city  residency  ordi- 
nance may  have  to  be  reworded.  The 
current  law  requires  that  department 
heads  reside  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  city.  However,  confusion  over  the 
term  “residence"  made  it  possible  for 
Campbell’s  predecessor  to  keep  a resi- 
dence in  the  city  but  live  elsewhere. 

Comparing  his  police  department  to  a 
baseball  farm  team.  Harahan  Police 
Chief  Peter  Dale  said  that  because  his 


officers  don’t  get  a competitive  salary, 
when  the  good  ones  are  trained  they 
"gel  called  up"  for  the  major  leagues 
other  police  departments  in  the  area 
that  pay  more.  Dale  has  proposed  a 
property  tax  dedicated  to  police  sala- 
ries and  benefits.  Under  the  proposal, 
starting  salary  would  rise  to  $27,000. 
up  from  $20,549. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Twenty- 
seven  law  enforcement  agencies 
throughout  the  state  will  be  receiving 
digital  cameras  to  help  investigate  do- 
mestic-violence cases.  The  cameras  will 
be  used  to  collect  crime-scene  evidence, 
such  as  photographs  of  victims. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — Police  agen- 
cies in  Mount  Pleasant,  Isle  of  Palms, 
Sullivan’s  Island.  North  Charleston, 
Charleston  city  and  county  and 
Hanahan  are  involved  in  a Badges  & 
Buses  Unite  program,  in  which  bus 
drivers  help  law  enforcement  officials 
by  reporting  accidents,  crimes  and  other 
events.  The  program,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  state,  is  modeled  after  a Los  An- 
geles securi^  initiative. 


ILLINOIS  — Chicago  is  implement- 
ing a new  program  “Operation  Disrup- 
tion,” that  will  involve  mounting  video 
cameras  on  telephone  poles  and  lamp 
posts  in  high-crime  areas.  Each  system 
costs  $23,000  and  consists  of  cameras 
equipped  with  night  vision,  encased  in 
bulletproof  boxes  with  bright  blue 
flashing  lights.  Police  plan  to  move  the 
cameras  around  to  neighborhoods 
where  they  are  most  needed. 

Princeton  has  adopted  an  anti-loitering 
law,  after  police  reported  littering  and 
noise  problems  associated  with  young 
people  congregating  in  a downtown 
park.  The  youths  said  that  some  adults 
manufactured  the  accusations  because 
they  don’t  like  them  having  fun. 

According  to  authorities,  the  July  13 
fatal  shooting  of  Slate  Police  Master 
Sgt.  Jeff  Vicek  appears  to  have  been  ac- 
cidental. Vicek,  who  was  found  by  an- 
other sergeant  in  the  parking  lot  of  a 
police  maintenance  facility,  had  his 
weapon  next  to  him  with  one  bullet 
missing.  Master  Sgt.  Lincoln  Hampton 
said  that  suicide  had  not  been  ruled  out 
but  Vicek.  a 25-year  veteran  who  was 
married  with  grown  children,  had  ex- 
hibited no  signs  of  depression. 

INDIANA  — In  Anderson,  Virldeen 
Redmon  has  had  his  driver’s  license 
revoked  for  life  after  being  arrested  on 
drunken  driving  charges  in  early  July, 
making  it  over  400  times  that  he's  been 
arrested  and  33  times  that  his  license 
has  been  suspended.  His  first  arrest  was 
in  1947.  In  1996,  he  was  sentenced  to 
prison  for  driving  under  a lifetime  sus- 
pension, but  he  was  later  released  when 
a doctor  testified  that  Redmon  had 
health  problems. 

MICHIGAN  — State  Police  Trooper 
Kevin  Marshall  was  shot  and  killed  July 
7 during  a tense  40-hour  standoff  with 
a man  who  had  barricaded  himself  in 
his  house  after  local  police  and  sheriffs 
deputies  tried  to  serve  him  with  a felony 
arrest  warrant.  The  suspect.  Scott  Allen 
Woodring,  escaped  from  his  house  af- 


ter a fire  swept  through  it. 

Detroit  Police  Officer  John  Bennett, 
webmaster  of  an  Internet  site  that  criti- 
cized Police  Chief  Jerry  Oliver,  was 
suspended  with  pay  July  8.  Bennett 
launched  the  anti-Oliver  site  last  Sep- 
tember after  he  was  angered  by  a com- 
ment the  chief  made  about  there  being 
over  300  criminals  on  the  police  force. 

OHIO  — South  Euclid  Police  Chief 
Matthew  Capadonasuffered  a mild  con- 
cussion and  bruises  after  he  arrested  a 
man  who  outweighed  him  by  about  200 
pounds.  Capadona  was  grocery  shop- 
ping when  he  noticed  a store  security 
guard  frisking  a man  who  had  hidden 
liquor  bottles  under  his  clothing.  The 
man  bolted,  and  the  chief,  the  security 
guard  and  the  store  manager  gave  chase. 
Capadona,  who  is  about  5 fool  7 and 
weighs  180  pounds,  caught  up  to  the 
6-foot-4  man  and  tackled  him.  The  sus- 
pect is  being  charged  with  robbery  and 
assaulting  a police  officer. 

Thirteen  local  police  departments 
throughout  the  state  want  to  buy  patrol 
cars  for  $I  that  have  advertising  on 
them,  despite  an  attorney  general's 
opinion  that  says  it  would  be  illegal.  The 
attorney  general  can  issue  legal  opin- 
ions but  is  not  responsible  for  enforc- 
ing them,  Botkins  Police  Chief  Wayne 
T-  Glass  Jr.  said  his  department  has  re- 
searched the  law  and  found  no  stipula- 
tion on  how  to  decorate  a patrol  car 
other  than  that  it  must  have  the  word 
“police"  on  each  side 

The  state  supreme  court  ruled  that  a 
police  officer  who  causes  an  accident 
— if  the,  situation,  leading, IP’ tbs, Mci- 
dent  is  not  inherently  dangerous  — is 
immune  from  liability.  The  decision 
came  in  a case  in  which  Cleveland  po- 
lice officers  Michael  Shay  and  Daniel 
Connors  gave  chase  to  a vehicle  after 
witnessing  two  men  in  the  car  give 
money  to  a pedestrian  in  a crime-prone 
area.  The  officers  never  activated  emer- 
gency equipment.  When  they  slopped 
at  an  intersection,  another  driver 
broadsided  them  and  was  injured.  He 
sued,  saying  that  emergency  calls  must 
involve  dangerous  situations.  The  court 
said  that  the  term  "emergency  call”  can 
be  defined  as  a “call  to  duty.” 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — With  the  stale 
experiencing  a surge  in  melhamphet- 
amine  production,  a new  law  imposes 
a two-  to  10-year  prison  sentence  for 
assembling  or  operating  the  chemical 
ingredients  of  a meth  lab.  The  law  may 
have  arrived  too  late  for  State  Police 
Sgl.  Mark  Cruikshank,  who  in  1999 
inhaled  toxic  chemical  fumes  while  dis- 
mantling a lab.  Cruikshank  lost  30  per- 
cent of  his  lung  capacity  and  has  been 
retired  on  disability. 

The  number  of  Metro  91 1 dispatchers 
in  Charleston  has  increased  from  20  to 
28  but  overall  salary  spending  has  re- 
mained steady  because  the  new  employ- 
ees have  cut  down  considerably  on  the 
need  for  overtime.  TTie  911  center  of- 
fered part-timework  to  former  dispatch- 
ers to  provide  some  breathing  room 
until  the  new  hires  are  fully  trained. 

WISCONSIN  — An  unusually  high 
number  of  unsolved  homicides  in  Mil- 
waukee have  resulted  in  a low  clearance 
rate  — 35  percent  in  the  last  three 
months,  down  from  the  usual  80  per- 
cent. An  assistant  district  attorney  who 
prosecutes  homicides.  Mark  Williams. 
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said  ihere  has  been  a “clump  of  diffi- 
cult cases”  involving  home  invasions, 
drive-bys  and  gang  shootings. 


IOWA  — To  help  close  a $2-million 
budget  gap,  the  Dubuque  City  Council 
has  cut  funding  for  the  police  depart- 
ment’s recertification  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Accreditation  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies.  Police  Chief  Kim  Wad- 
ding said  that  the  department,  which  has 
been  accredited  by  the  commission  for 
the  past  decade,  will  continue  to  inter- 
nally monitor  its  policies  and  proce- 
dures and  maintain  its  high  standards. 

■Hie  Mason  City  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has  ordered  the  reinstatement  of 
police  officer  Ryan  Miller,  who  was 
fired  in  May  when  police  administra- 
tors ruled  that  he  had  provided  inaccu- 
rate information  about  his  role  in  an  off- 
duty  incident  at  a local  restaurant.  A 
man  who  was  attacked  there  said  that 
Miller  was  involved  in  the  incident. 
Miller  had  admitted  that  he’d  been 
drinking  but  denied  any  involvement  in 
the  altercation.  One  commission  mem- 
ber said  the  police  administration  did 
not  appear  to  have  followed  proper  pro- 
cedure in  the  firing. 

MINNESOTA  — A recent  case  has 
exposed  a possible  loophole  in  the 
state’s  sex  offender  registration  law. 
-which  requimsihatoflfe^ers  regularly 
keep  authorities  informed  of  their  ad- 
dresses. A lower  court  enforced  a rec- 
ommendation from  the  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Apprehension  that  ahomeless 
man  check  in  daily  with  police,  but  the 
slate  Supreme  Court  sent  the  case  back 
to  the  lower  court  for  reconsideration, 
ruling  that  the  statute  does  not  impose 
such  a requirement.  The  high  court  did 
say  that  the  Legislature  could  impose 
“reasonable  residence  registration  re- 
quirements on  homeless  offenders.” 

MISSOURI  — Jackson  County  pros- 
ecutor Mike  Sanders  has  enacted  a new 
policy  that  will  require  anyone  who 
pleads  guilty  to  a felony  to  provide  a 
DNA  sample.  Sanders  said  that  the  new 
policy  will  prevent  crimes  as  well  as 
solve  them,  and  that  the  DNA  will  be 
used  for  identification  purposes  only. 

The  practice  of  selling  old  police  weap- 
ons to  gun  dealers,  who  then  resell  them 
to  the  public,  is  under  scrutiny  and  may 
be  revised,  after  a gun  that  previously 
belonged  to  the  Missouri  State  High- 
way Patrol  was  used  by  Jonathon 
Russell  in  a shooting  spree,  Russell 
killed  three  co-workers  and  wounded 
five  others  before  killing  himself. 

NEBRASKA  — Law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  state  arc  using  a new 
video  teleconferencing  system  paid  for 
bythcU.S  Department  of  Justice.  The 
system,  which  cost  less  than  $ 1 00,000, 
currently  links  seven  sites  — the  Ne- 
braska Stale  Patrol  headquarters  in  Lin- 
coln; State  Patrol  troop  facilities  in 
Omaha,  Norfolk,  North  Platte  and 
Scottsbluff;  the  Nebraska  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Center  in  Grand  Island, 
and  the  U.S.  Attorney’s  Office  in 
Omaha.  The  system  will  also  link  offi- 
cials in  Omaha  with  officials  in  Wash- 


ington, D.C.,  and  to  the  other  93  U.  S. 
Attorney’s  offices  across  the  country. 

The  Omaha  Police  Department  is  inves- 
tigating an  incident  in  which  a police 
officer  left  a message  on  a woman’s 
answering  machine  to  inform  her  that 
her  son  had  been  killed  in  a car  acci- 
dent. The  department’s  policy  said  that 
a person  should  be  contacted  in  person 
whenever  possible;  any  message  left  on 
their  machine  should  instruct  them  to 
contact  an  officer  The  policy  also  in- 
structs officers  to  “use  compassion 
when  giving  notification.” 

Omaha  Tribe  officials  arc  upset  over  a 
decision  by  state  Attorney  General  Jon 
Bruning  to  postpone  negotiations  on 
expanding  tribal  police  powers.  Earlier 
in  the  year,  negotiations  began  to  cross- 
deputize  tribal  officers  so  they  can  write 
tickets  on  their  reservation  to  people 
who  aren’t  tribal  members  Bruning 
believes,  however,  that  a boundary  dis- 
pute involving  the  town  of  Pender,  the 
Thurston  County  seat,  needs  to  be  re- 
solved first. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — Police  officers 
from  Bismarck  and  Mandan,  along  with 
sheriffs  deputies  from  Burleigh  and 
Morton  counties,  will  join  forces  early 
next  year  to  form  a 40-member  com- 
bined SWAT  team.  The  team  will  have 
divisions  for  snipers,  hostage  negotia- 
tions and  building  entry.  Training  was 
due  to  begin  in  August. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — Circuit  Judge 
Eugene  Dobberpuhl  said  that  he  op- 
poses the  used  of  unmarked  patrol  cars 
to  make  traffic  stops  in  Aberdeen  and 
foat  any  arrests  should  be  made  by  uni- 
formed officers  in  marked  vehicles.  A 
police  spokesperson  said  that  three  of 
the  department’s  1 2 patrol  cars  are  un- 
marked and  defended  the  use  of  the 
vehicles. 

WYOMING — Serious  crime  in  Teton 
County  dropped  by  14  percent  in  2002 
compared  to  the  previous  year,  from 
664  reported  serious  crimes  to  570  last 
year.  The  county  ranks  13th  out  of  the 
slate’s  23  counties  in  reported  crimes 
per  10,000  residents.  It  also  ranks  I3th 
in  officers  per  capita. 


A RIZON  A — A series  of  raids  by  fed- 
eral and  local  agents  resulted  in  the  ar- 
rest of  30  suspects,  including  several 
who  were  linked  to  the  Hell’s  Angels. 
The  suspects  face  charges  including 
murder-for-hire.  distributing  firearms 
and  bomb-making  materials,  and  drug 
trafficking.  The  raids  yielded  $50,000 
in  cash  and  drugs  and  560  illegal  weap- 
ons. Six  suspects  remain  at  large. 

Border  Patrol  officials  say  that  since  the 
start  of  the  agency’s  fiscal  year  on  Oct. 
1,  69  illegal  immigrants  have  died  in 
the  Tucson  sector  and  agents  have  had 
to  rescue  about  238  people  from  life- 
threatening  desert  situations. 

COLORADO  — The  Denver  Police 
Latino  Officers  Organization  and  the 
Black  Police  Officers  Organization  are 
demanding  a federal  investigation  af- 
ter a colleague  facing  sexual  molesta- 


tion allegations  killed  himself.  After  an 
ex-girlfriend  accused  patrolman 
Michael  Buffard  of  sexually  assaulting 
her  three  children,  Buffard  had  agreed 
to  let  investigators  search  his  home. 
While  they  were  there,  Buffard  broke 
away,  grabbed  a gun  and  shot  himself 
in  the  head.  Both  organizations  claim 
that  Buffard's  rights  were  violated  dur- 
ing the  Feb.  12  search. 

Police  and  federal  authorities  in  Colo- 
rado Springs  are  searching  for  400  lbs. 
of  the  explosive  fertilizer  ammonium 
nitrate  — enough  to  destroy  a three- 
story  building  — that  was  stolen  from 
a limestone  quarry.  Federal  agents  is- 
sued an  alert  after  discovering  the  theft, 
and  subsequently  learned  that  about  800 
pounds  of  the  chemical  had  also  been 
stolen  from  a drilling  and  blasting  com- 
pany in  Alpine,  Calif  Police  and  fed- 
eral agents  are  tryingto  determine  if  the 
two  thefts  are  linked. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Albuquerque's 
Police  Oversight  Commission  has 
asked  the  city  attorney’s  office  for  a 
clarification  of  the  law,  after  Police 
Chief  Gil  Gallegos  exonerated  three 
officers  found  by  an  independent  review 
officer  and  internal  affairs  to  have  im- 
properly used  deadly  force.  An  assis- 
tant city  attorney  said  that  the  ordinance 
governing  how  investigations  arc  con- 
ducted does  not  state  that  the  chief  can 
change  decisions  once  they  are  final- 
ized. Gallegos  points  out  that  neither 
does  it  state  expressly  that  he  cannot. 

OKLAHOMA  — Police  in  Oklahoma 
City  have  arrested  a man  after  he  ad- 
mitted to  sexually  assaulting38  women 
Erison  C.  Torrez,  a 20-year-old  illegal 
immigrant,  said  that  he  would  often  run 
behind  them  when  they  were  jogging 
and  grab  their  breasts. 

Homicides  in  Oklahoma  City  increased 
by  33  percent  during  the  first  half  of 
this  year,  and  could  be  approaching  a 
lO-year  high,  according  to  police  sta- 
tistics. Burglary,  theft,  robbery  and 
motor-vehicle  theft  also  increased.  Po- 
lice Chief  M.T  Berry  said  contributing 
factors  could  be  a poor  economy  and 
crimes  committed  by  repeat  offenders. 
He  also  said  that  the  surge  in  homicides 
could  be  a result  of  gang  activity. 

TEXAS  — Three  men  have  been 
charged  with  robbery  and  impersonat- 
ing police  officers,  after  they  allegedly 
robbed  several  people  in  northeast 
Houston  by  staging  fake  traffic  stops 
and  flashing  counterfeit  police  badges. 
The  men  were  arrested  after  their  truck 
made  an  illegal  U-tum.  Investigators 
found  stolen  wallets,  credit  cards  and 
the  fake  badges  in  the  truck. 

With  the  Shavano  Park  City  Council 
concerned  about  police  turnover.  Po- 
lice Chief  Curtis  Stewart  told  members 
during  a special  session  on  June  24  that 
pay  and  benefits  are  the  main  reason 
the  department  loses  officers.  A starting 
patrolman  earns  an  average  of  $11.53 
per  hour,  compared  to  $ 1 0.80  to  $ 1 7.35 
per  hour  in  neighboring  towns. 

UTA  H — West  Jordan  police  detectives 
obtained  a warrant  to  test  a woman's 
blood  for  the  AIDS  virus  after  she  bit  a 
security  guard  who  tried  to  stop  her 
from  driving  while  intoxicated.  After 
she  was  detained  by  police,  the 
woman’s  daughter  told  them  that  she 
believes  her  mother  is  terminally  ill,  but 
does  not  know  what  diseases  she  has 


A new  federal  medical-privacy  act  may 
prevent  police  from  obtaining  the  test 
results,  which  would  only  be  turned 
over  to  the  bile  victim. 

Salt  Lake  County  Sheriff  Aaron 
Ktnnard  has  drawn  criticism  from  the 
news  media  for  his  decision  to  change 
department  policies  on  releasing  crimi- 
nal suspects’  records  to  the  public, 
bnngingthe  policies  more  into  line  with 
federal  guidelines,  which  are  stricter 
than  state  law.  The  new  policy  would 
allow  the  public  and  the  news  media 
access  to  current  arrest  and  booking 
information  but  not  to  prior  criminal 
records.  A shcrifTs  spokesperson  said 
that  there  was  some  concern  over  re- 
porters failing  to  make  distinctions  in 
their  stories  between  suspects’  arrests 
and  convictions. 


ALASKA  — A report  released  as  part 
of  Anchorage  Mayor  Mark  Bcgich’s 
overall  look  at  the  slate  of  the  city  cites 
problems  in  the  police  depiutment,  in- 
cluding underfunding  of  the  police  and 
fire  retirement  system  — which  could 
spark  an  exodus  of  experienced  offic- 
ers — low  morale,  excessive  overtime, 
undcrsiaffing.  a lack  of  diversity,  and 
an  inadequate  911  system.  Acting  Po- 
lice Chief  Walt  Monegan  said  that  he 
plans  to  discuss  the  report  with  captains 
to  help  determine  which  issues  could 
be  addressed  quickly. 

On  July  8.  after  weeks  of  speculation 
over  whether  Fairbanks  Police  Chief 
James  Welch  might  be  fired,  his  request 
for  demotion  to  sergeant  in  the  detec- 
tive division  was  granted.  Mayor  Steve 
Thompson  had  effectively  made  Welch 
second-in-command  after  bringing  in  a 
former  Alaska  slate  trooper  to  sqrve  as 
“director.”  The  City  Council  then  voted 
to  give  Thompson  the  right  to  fire 
Welch,  sparking  heated  protests. 

CALIFORNIA  — The  high  price  of 
avocados  may  be  causing  orchard 
thieves  to  become  more  brazen 
Elisabeth  Silva,  a San  Diego  County 
prosecutor  who  specializes  in  agricul- 
tural crime,  cited  one  recent  incident, 
which  she  called  “seriously  bold  stuff,  ” 
in  which  thieves  confronted  by  grove 
workers  fired  shots  before  escaping 
with  a bag  of  avocados. 

After  two  employees  of  a company 
hired  to  transport  corpses  to  the 
coroner ’s  office  were  accused  of  sexu- 
ally assaulting  the  dead  body  of  a 4- 
ycar-old.  the  San  Bernardino  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  voted  to  hire  a 
new  company  and  enforce  new  safe- 
guards to  prevent  a reoccurrence.  Em- 
ployees of  the  new  company  will  un- 
dergo criminal  background  checks,  psy- 
chological tests  and  polygraph  exams. 
The  county  also  plans  to  improve  sur- 
veillance. use  tamper-resistant  body 
bags  and  hire  an  employee  to  monitor 
all  contract'workers.  The  state  docs  not 
have  a law  that  prohibits  sexual  con- 
tact with  acorpsc-  Instead,  the  two  sus- 
pects were  charged  with  mutilating  a 
corpse,  a health-code  violation. 

Los  Angeles  officials  arc  seeking  a court 
order  that  would  restrict  the  activities 


of  31  members  of  the  Rolling  Sixties 
Crips  street  gang.  The  injunction  would 
bar  those  named  from  wearing  gang 
clothes,  carrying  pagers  or  cell  phones, 
gathering  in  public  and  engaging  in 
other  activities  dobmed  a nuisance. 

The  operators  of  the  Web  site 
Inmate.com  yanked  a personal  ad  from 
their  site  when  they  discovered  it  was 
for  Saul  Dos  Reis,  a cybersex  killer  who 
is  serving  30  years  for  killing  a 13-year- 
old  Connecticut  girl  he  picked  up  over 
the  Internet.  The  sitens'Used  by  prison 
inmates  to  fihd^ten  pals. 

Oceanside  Officer  Tony  Zcppctclla  was 
gunned  down  during  a traffic  stop  on 
June  13.  Zcppctclla  was  walking  away 
from  Adrian  Camacho’s  car,  when  the 
28-ycar-old  gang  member  allegedly 
shot  him  from  behind  Prosecutors  say 
Camacho  then  got  out  of  his  car,  pis- 
tol-whipped Zcppctclla,  took  his  gun 
and  shot  him  again.  Zcppetella.  27.  had 
been  on  the  force  for  just  13  months. 

IDAHO  — The  Canyon  County 
Sheriff's  office  has  acquired  a new  com- 
puterized Lasershot  simulator,  which 
offers  80  interactive  videos  of  lifc-and- 
death  scenarios  so  officers  can  practice 
how  to  react  in  potential  deadly-forcc 
situations.  Previously,  officers  were 
paid  overtime  to  practice  at  a live  shoot- 
ing range  on  their  days  off. 

NEVADA  — In  only  10  days  in  early 
July,  Las  Vegas  robbery  detectives 
nabbed  11  muggers  while  posing  as 
confused  shoppers  in  mall  parking  lots 
— a tactic  they  borrowed  from  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department  Police 
hope  that  by  not  keeping  the  operation 
secret  they  will  discourage  such  heists 
Muggings  on  sidewalks  and  in  alleys 
are  the  most  common  type  of  robbery 
in  the  city,  making  up  about  45  percent 
of  the  robberies  investigated  last  year 

According  to  data  compiled  by  the  Las 
Vegas  Metropolitan  Police  Department, 
during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
90  percent  of9 1 1 emergency  calls  were 
answered  in  10  seconds  or  less,  com- 
pared to  about  two-thirds  of  such  calls 
in  the  same  period  of  2002.  Police  offi- 
cials say  the  improvement  is  due  to  fill- 
ing 20  open  positions  at  the  call  center 
and  the  authorization  by  Sheriff  Bill 
Young  to  spend  about  $ 1 2,000  a week 
on  overtime.  Officers  who  have  been 
injured  and  assigned  to  light  duty  arc 
also  staffing  the  call  center. 

OREGON  — A proposed  ordinance  in 
Washington  County  would  allow 
sheriff's  deputies  to  ignore  alarm  calls 
from  businesses  or  homes  that  had  an 
excessive  number  of  false  alarms  The 
ordinance  would  also  cut  service  to 
alarm  users  who  don't  pay  false-alarm 
fines  or  don’t  renew  annual  pcrmits. 
Last  year,  of  the  3.049  alarms  that  depu- 
ties responded  to.  only  38  were  actu- 
ally prompted  by  break-ins. 

WASHINGTON  — Acting  Tacoma 
Police  Chief  Don  Ramsdcll  has  re- 
versed a department  policy  and  will  al- 
low police  officers  to  return  to  off-duty 
jobs  patrolling  outside  of  downtown 
nightclubs.  Previously,  officers  were 
barred  from  working  at  businesses 
whose  primary  business  is  the  sale  of 
alcohol.  Ramsdcll  said  that  officers 
should  conduct  high  profile  patrols  m 
their  patrol  vehicles  outside  of  the  busi- 
nesses. however,  they  cannot  stand 
guard  inside  or  near  the  front  doors 
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People  & Places 


In  dad’s 
shoes 

Although  experts  say  that  children 
do  not  seem  to  follow  their  parents  into 
law  enforcement  at  a rate  any  higher 
than  that  of  children  of  lawyers  who 
become  anomeys.  or  children  of  doc- 
tors who  go  into  medicine,  it  seems  that 
in  San  Bernardino.  Calif,  at  least,  there 
are  an  unusual:  number  of  father/son 
sets. 

Out  of  281  sworn  officers,  the  po- 
lice department  has  six  men  who  cither 
count  their  fathers  as  colleagues  in  uni- 
form. or  who  followed  in  their  foot- 
steps. By  comparison,  the  Riverside 
Police  Department,  which  outnumbers 
the  San  Bernardino  force  by  73  offic- 
ers. also  has  half  a dozen  sets. 

"1  think  It  speaks  volumes.”  said 
Police  Chief  Garrett  Zimmon.  about 
how  officers  see  ”lhc  profession  of  law 
enforcement  and  the  San  Bernardino 
police. 

The  San  Bernardino  bloodlines  in- 
clude Detective  Michael  Potts,  whose 
father  and  grandfather  both  served  on 
the  force  When  Potts's  grandfather  was 
an  officer,  he  relied  for  communication 
on  a red  light  over  the  police  station, 
which  tame  on  when  a call  came  in 
Mis  father.  Joseph  "Jake  " Potts,  called 
in  every  half  hour  using  call  boxes,  be- 
fore officers  had  radio  communication 
during  the  1940s  and  50s. 

Potts  said  that  before  his  father  died, 
he  said  that  one  of  the  happiest  days  of 
his  life  was  the  day  his  son  was  sworn 
in. 

"It  kind  of  wells  up  inside,"  he  said 
"It  gives  you  a whole  lot  of  feeling  of 
pnde  and  accomplishment " 

There  are  also  Steve  and  Nathan 
Barilics  Detective  Steven  Barilics,  a 
30-year  veteran,  paid  for  his  27-year- 
old  son  to  go  through  the  police  acad- 
emy because  he  thought  he  would  be  a 
good  police  officer. 

During  Nathan’s  swearing-in  cer- 
emony. the  detective  said.  Zimmon 
thanked  him  for  bringing  his  family  into 
the  department's  family. 

"Probably  the  proudest  moment  was 
when  I got  to  put  the  badge  on  his 
chest.”  said  the  elder  Barilics. 

But  it  hasn't  been  easy.  Nathan  ac- 
knowledged. 

"People  see  you  as  someone's  son. 


but  you’re  your  own  person,"  he  told 
The  Riverside  Press  Enterprise.  "It 
takes  a little  while  before  they  start  to 
call  you  Nathan." 

Devin  Peck,  whose  father.  Steve,  is 
a 15-year  veteran,  recalled  how  he 
screwed  up  when,  on  his  very  first  call 
as  a police  officer,  he  was  asked  by  his 
field  training  officer  to  find  out  whether 
a suspect  at  a disturbance  at  a Burger 
King  had  any  warrants. 

By  using  the  wrong  code,  he  inad- 
vertently asked  for  the  man's  driver’s 
license  and  vehicle  status.  But  the  man 
had  no  car. 

"I  ended  up  asking  for  everything 
but  {warrants]."  said  Peck,  who  now  has 
more  than  six  years  on  the  job,  said. 

To  make  it  worse,  his  father  had 
showed  up  at  the  scene. 

"I  was  laughing  at  him.  shaking  like 
a leaf  in  a lOO-milc-an-hourwind,"  said 
Steve  Peck  But  he  had  no  doubt,  he 
said,  that  his  son  would  do  a good  job. 

“1  have  faith  in  him."  said  Steve 
Peck.  "I  have  all  the  faith  in  the  world." 

Movie 

magic 

H was  like  a stunt  in  a movie,  but 
Idaho  State  PoliceCpl  Duane  Prescott 
is  no  stunt  man.  and  the  runaway  tram 
barreling  headlong  toward  a crash  was 
no  Hollywood  make-believe. 

On  June  5.  a 4p0,000-pound  Union 
Pacific  locomotive  was  reported  loose 
just  west  of  Boise  and  rolling  downhill 
at  40  miles  per  hour.  Several  miles  fur- 
ther along  the  track,  another  engine  was 
sitting. 

"Railroad  personnel  were  not  able 
to  get  that  train  moving  in  time  to  get  it 
out  of  the  way,"  said  State  Police  Capl. 
Stephen  Jones  "There  was  going  to  be 
a train  crash. 

On  his  second  attempt,  Prescott,  a 
motorcycle  officer,  was  able  to  jump 
aboard  it  as  the  locomotive  rolled  past 
at  20  miles  per  hour.  He  halted  it,  he 
said,  by  pushing  and  pulling  every  con- 
trol he  could  find. 

"One  of  the  handles  said  reverse  so 
I grabbed  it  and  shoved  it  into  reverse 
and  the  train  kind  of  slowed  and  started 
going  the  other  way.”  Prescott  told  CBS 
News.  "So  I tried  pushing  it  the  other 
way  to  get  it  to  jam  up.” 

It  worked.  After  a 22-mile  chase,  the 


locomotive  stopped.  The  only  injury 
was  to  Prescott’s  motorcycle,  which  got 
scuffed. 

"Unorthodox.  Brave.  It  was  never- 
theless courageous,  to  say  the  least, ' 
said  Sgt.  J.R.  Jensen.  "I  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  his  actions.” 

Shreveport 
chief  out 

Amid  outrage  over  his  handling  of 
the  shooting  of  an  unarmed  black  mo- 
torist, Shreveport,  La,  Police  Chief  Jim 
Roberts  retired  in  June. 

The  incident  that  ultimately  led  to 
his  departure  occurred  on  March  15 
when  two  officers  shot  and  killed  25- 
year-old  Marquise  Hudspeth  Hudspeth 
had  jumped  a red  light  and  led  police 
on  a chase  that  ended  in  a supermarket 
parking  area.  When  he  got  out  of  his 
vehicle,  Hudspeth  was  holding  a cell 
phone,  which  police  mistook  for  a gun 
Police  fired  15  rounds,  eight  of  those 
hitting  Hudspeth,  all  in  the  back 

The  three  officers  involved,  Cpl. 
Denver  Ramsey  and  officers  Michael 
Armstrong  and  Steven  Hathorn,  were 
all  cleared  to  return  to  work  by  the 
Caddo  Parish  District  Attorney's  office 
after  being  put  on  paid  administrative 
leave 

A tape  of  the  incident  was  captured 
by  cameras  in  the  police  cars  and  shown 
repeatedly  on  national  television.  It  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  FBI  and  the 
Justice  Department  while  an  investiga- 
tion is  conducted. 

Black  activists  and  clergy  have  been 
calling  for  Roberts'  resignation  since  he 
said  he  believed  the  officers  acted  prop- 
erly. Not  only  did  they  think  their  lives 
were  in  danger,  Roberts  said,  he  also 
believed  Hudspeth  had  engineered  a 
“suicide-by-cop"  death  for  himself. 

Shortly  before  Roberts  stepped 
down,  a boycott  of  the  city’s  casinos 
and  other  businesses  had  been  threat- 
ened by  minority  leaders. 

Roberts  had  already  been  in  trouble 
with  Mayor  Keith  Hightower,  who  had 
appointed  him  to  the  $ll0,700-a-year 
job  in  1999.  In  an  email  sent  only  to 
white  members  of  the  state  Legislature 
in  early  June.  Roberts  urged  them  to 
vote  against  a proposed  citizen  review 
board.  Black  lawmakers.  Roberts  said, 
had  already  made  up  their  minds  in  fa- 


vor of  the  bill. 

Hightower,  who  had  not  yet  come 
to  a decision  regarding  Roberts'  fate, 
called  the  missive  “inexcusable." 

While  the  city  considers  whether  it 
wants  to  launch  a national  search  for  a 
new  chief.  Hightower  has  appointed 
Capt.  Mike  Campbell,  the  commander 
of  its  police  academy,  to  lead  the  de- 
partment. Hightower  said  he  would  like 
to  see  Campbell  get  the  job  perma- 
nently. 

Back  in 
uniform 

After  more  than  30  years  in  plain- 
clothes, William  Seek  will  soon  be 
donning  a uniform  as  the  Kansas  High- 
way Patrol’s  new  superintendent. 

The  52-year-old  Seek  had  served 
with  the  FBI  since  1972.  In  1996.  he 
was  made  senior  supervisory  agent  in 
Wichita,  In  charge  of  the  bureau’s  op- 
erations in  Kansas.  Since  the  Sept  11. 
200 1 . terrorist  attacks.  Seek  had  worked 
closely  with  the  agency  he  now  heads 
and  with  the  Kansas  Peace  Officers 
Association  and  the  slate’s  sheriffs  as- 
sociation. 

If  confirmed  by  the  slate  Senate 
when  the  Legislature  meets  in  Januao'. 
Seek  will  replace  Col  Don  Brownlee 
Brownlee,  who  retired  in  June  after  four 
years  in  command,  is  expected  to  be- 
come the  chief  enforcement  agent  for 
the  state  Racing  and  Gaming  Commis- 
sion this  month. 

It  was  Seek's  background  as  a fed- 
eral agent  that  led  to  his  appointment 
in  June,  said  Gov.  Kathleen  Sebelius 

The  superintendent  s job.  she  said 
at  a news  conference,  is  a “different  job 
than  it  probably  was  10  years  ago” 
Over  the  past  18  months,  the  patrol's 
role  in  homeland  security  has  been  ex- 
panded. 

"Frankly,  [homeland  security]  isn't 
executed  in  Washington.”  said  Sebelius. 
“It’s  executed  in  states.” 

Lending 
an  ear 

Appreciated  within  his  community 
for  his  ability  to  listen,  and  respected 
throughout  New  Jersey  for  knowledge 
of  community  policing,  Paul  Tiernan, 
the  former  head  of  the  Tcaneck  Police 
Department’s  community  policing  bu- 
reau, has  been  chosen  as  the  agency’s 
new  chief 

Tiernan.  44,  will  serve  as  the 
department’s  acting  head  until  Jan.  1 
when  Chief  Paul  Giannone’s  accumu- 
lation of  unused  sick  and  vacation  days 
runs  out.  Giannone  retired  in  June. 

The  community  policing  bureau 
under  Tiernan’s  leadership  became  a 
model  for  similar  programs  in  the  area 
His  officers  met  with  residents,  orga- 
nized crime  watches  and  worked  toward 
becoming  more  integrated  with  the 
community.  In  1995,  it  was  chosen  by 
the  National  Center  for  Public  Produc- 
tivity at  Rutgers  University  as  one  of 
1 1 government  programs  out  of  a pool 
of  100  for  the  New  Jersey  Exemplary 
Slate  and  Local  Award. 

While  there  arc  no  plans  to  initiate 
major  changes  in  the  department. 
Tiernan  said  he  would  like  to  revive  the 
practice  of  holding  twicc-yearly  meet- 
ings between  police  brass  and  commu- 


nity members  from  the  city's  six  differ- 
ent sections. 

“He's  approachable,  which  I think 
is  important."  Genevieve  Maiberger. 
the  co-president  of  the  Northeast  Neigh- 
borhood Association,  told  The  Bergen 
Record.  "He  listens  to  people.  1 think  it 
was  a wise  decision.” 

Township  Manager  Helene  Fall, 
who  appointed  Tiernan  to  the  chiefs 
position,  said  his  contributions  to  com- 
munity policing  were  known  through- 
out the  Slate.  "He’s  extremely  knowl- 
edgeable ofTeaneck  and  the  entire 
realm  of  law  enforcement  ” 

Tiernan  played  a prominent  role  in 
trying  to  mend  the  rift  created  when  a 
white  police  officer.  Gary  Spath.  shot 
and  killed  a black  teenager  in  1990. 
After  the  death  of  Phillip  C.  Pannell, 
he  said,  police  felt  the  community  did 
not  support  them,  and  the  community 
felt  let  down  by  the  department.  The 
community  policing  bureau  was  created 
shortly  after  Giannone  was  named  chief 

Tiernan,  who  holds  bachelor’s  and 
master’s  degrees  in  criminal  Justice  ad- 
ministration from  Jersey  City  Slate 
College,  comes  from  a police  family; 
his  father,  Jon,  was  a Teaneck  officer 
when  Tiernan  joined  the  force  in  1980 

Klockars 
dies  at  57 

The  nation  lost  one  of  its  leading 
experts  on  police  use  of  force  and  po- 
lice integrity  with  the  death  of  crimi- 
nologist Carl  B.  Klockars  on  July  24. 

Klockars.  57,  taught  criminal  justice 
and  sociology  for  nearly  30  years  as  a 
member  of  the  faculiy  at  the  University 
of  Delaware.  The  author  of  five  books, 
including  "The  Idea  of  Police”  and 
"Thinking  about  Police.”  and  dozens  of 
scholarly  articles,  he  explored  topics 
that  ranged  from  police  ethics  to  com- 
munity policing,  from  the  mechanicsof 
the  modem  sting  operation  to  excessive 
force  and  its  control. 

In  a recently  completed  study.  "En- 
hancing Police  Integrity."  Klockars  and 
his  colleagues  looked  at  the  means 
through  which  organizational  environ- 
ments could  be  created  by  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  encourage  and  en- 
hance integrity. 

A book  edited  by  Klockars.  Sanja 
Kutnjak  lukovic  and  M.R.  Haberfeld, 
"The  Contours  of  Police  Integrity,”  is 
due  out  in  September. 

A graduate  of  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  with  master’s  and  doc- 
toral degrees  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Klockars  also  reviewed 
grants  for  the  National  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice. As  a researcher.  Klockars  was  of- 
ten skeptical  of  measures  that  claimed 
to  be  able  to  reduce  crime. 

In  a 1994  interview  with  Law  En- 
forcement News,  he  said,  "The  police 
at  best  are  a small  and  marginal  influ- 
ence on  the  level  oferime,  and  no  crimi- 
nologist I know  has  much  faith  that  the 
institution  of  police  is  going  to  be  able 
to  change  things.  We  don’t  give  police 
the  means  to  change  those  things,  and 
we  wouldn’t." 

The  causes  of  crime,  said  Klockars. 
are  loo  varied.  Crime  may  be  the  price 
paid  for  individualism,  he  said.  “I’m  not 
going  to  tell  you  if  you  want  to  stop 
crime,  do  X or  Y.  it’s  far  more  compli- 
cated than  that,  although  I think  that  a 
lot  has  to  do  with  the  moral  education 
of  children,  and  the  quality  of  home  life 
that  children  e>  'erience,”  he  told  LEN 


Deputy  sheriffs  in  Calhoun  County,  Texas,  try  to  round  up  longhorn 
cattle  that  got  loose  during  the  arrival  of  Hurricane  Claudette  in  Port 
O’Connor  on  July  15.  The  storm  battered  the  Texas  coast  with  high 
winds  and  heavy  rains  before  weakening  as  it  moved  inland.  (Rcuitm 
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Changing  its  stripes: 

New  look,  and  attitude, 


for  Philly  SVU 


With  the  move  into  its  new  $2-mil- 
lion  headquarters  scheduled  for  August, 
the  Philadelphia  Police  Department's 
Special  Victims  Unit  will  have  taken 
another  major  step  in  what  appears  to 
be  a dramatic  turnaround  from  the  old, 
inefficient  sex  crimes  unit  that  just  three 
years  ago  was  found  to  have  dismissed 
hundreds  of  felony  rape  cases. 

According  to  a report  in  The  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  in  June,  the  department 
now  has  the  highest  percentage  of 
solved  rape  cases  among  the  nation’s 
10  largest  cities,  with  66  percent.  The 
SVU  made  217  arrests  so  far  this  year. 
During  the  first  quarter  of 2003,  it  made 
twice  as  many  arrests  as  it  did  during 
the  same  period  the  year  before 

In  2002. 508  rape  suspects  were  ar- 


a story  documenting  how  it  had  been 
dumping  as  much  as  a third  of  its 
caseload  by  giving  reports  a non-crimi- 
nal code,  a 2701.  or  investigation  of 
persons  classification  (See  LEN,  June 
30. 2000  ] 

“This  information  sort  of  rocked  the 
community,  particularly  the  women's 
advocacy  community  who  thought  (it) 
was  making  real  progress  on  this  issue,” 
said  Tracey. 


One  man  was  acquitted,  and  another  27 
suspects  had  charges  dismissed  or  with- 
drawn against  them,  according  to  The 
Inquirer 

The  Women's  Law  Project  has  con- 
tinued to  conduct  confidential  reviews 
of  cases,  usually  looking  at  the  previ- 
ous year's  files  in  April  and  May,  said 
Tracey.  It  also  docs  a random  review  of 
about  100  cases  to  see  which  actives 
one  have  been  cleared. 


brought  to  the  attention  of  municipal 
and  department  officials. 

Not  only  was  the  unit  difficult  to 
find,  but  to  enter  it,  one  had  to  pass 
through  a barbed-wire  gate  and  circle 
the  grounds  to  find  the  building  Once 
inside,  the  only  way  upstairs  was  by  an 
elevator  that  could  only  be  called  by 
phoning  in  a code  That  code  was 
known  only  to  members  of  the  unit. 

It  was  also  overcrowded,  said 


ncl 

"That's  considered  the  model,  espe- 
cially for  child  sexual  abuse."  he  said 
“(It)  minimizes  the  trauma  to  the  child 
in  terms  of  interviewing  Different 
agencies  wdrk  better  together  when 
they're  together" 

Earlier  this  year.  Mooney  noted. 
Police  Commissioner  Sylvester 
Johnson  added  more  investigators  to  the 
division’s  child  abuse  unit.  The  unit 
handles  what  Tracey  referred  to  as  third- 
party  reports  from  mahdtired  reporters, 
such  as  doctors 

“When  Commlssfoner  Johnson 
added  those  people,  it  gave  us  the  abil- 
ity to  work  those  cases  a lot  better  than 
before,"  he  said  "With  more  resources, 
you  can  obviously  do  a little  more  with 
it." 


“What  one  of  the  criminologists  said  is,  ‘Don’t 
let  training  be  a scapegoat  for  poor 
supervision.”’  


rested — a 42-percent  increase  from  the 
358  arrested  in  1998.  And  in  addition, 
DNA  tests  are  now  performed  on  each 
rape  case  In  1 998.  genetic  testing  was 
reserved  for  only  high-profile  incidents, 

What  has  redly  made  thedifference, 
however,  is  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  detectives  assigned  to  the  unit  and 
its  new  facilities,  said  Carol  Tracey, 
executive  director  of  the  Women’s  Law 
Project. 

"They  were  given  more  investiga- 
tors, more  detectives,"  she  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  "They  had  very  few 
detectives  when  they  started,  now  al- 
most half  are  detectives  The  person 
who  was  the  captain  is  an  inspector 
now,  and  there  is  an  additional  captain 
and  lieutenants." 

Now  a division,  the  Special  Victims 
Unit  has  grown  from  63  members  to  86 
since  2000. 

Tracey’s  group  was  brought  in  by 
then-Police  Commissioner  John 
Ttmoney  in  ' 1999  to  review  all  of  the 
agency’s  unfounded  sex  crime  cases 
from  1998.  The  revamping  of  the  unit 
began  in  1999  when  The  Inquirer  broke 


The  group  did  two  things;  requested 
an  interview  with  Timoney,  and  asked 
the  City  Council’s  Public  Safety  Com- 
mittee to  hold  public  hearings. 

In  2000,  Umoney  testified  before 
the  council  that  in  years  past,  these  cases 
were  most  likely  handled  in  a "God- 
awful" manner.  The  previous  year, 
Timoney  had  ordered  a class  of  45  new 
detectives  to  reinvestigate  cases  going 
back  to  1995,  the  statute  of  limitations 
for  rape  He  also  invited  the  Women’s 
Law  Project,  among  other  advocacy 
groups,  to  review  the  files  of  unfounded 
cases  for  1998. 

By  the  time  the  reinvestigation  was 
complete  in  2001,  said  Tracey,  it  was 
found  that  1.822  of  the  3.119  reopened 
files  should  have  been  classified  as 
founded  crimes.  Of  these,  a staggering 
831,  she  said,  were  first-degree  rape 
felonies,  and  the  rest  were  assorted 
sexual  offenses.  Another  466  should 
have  been  reclassified  as  crimes,  but 
ones  which  were  unfounded. 

Investigators  arrested  62  men  — 32 
of  whom  have  since  been  convicted. 


The  downgrading  of  offenses  by 
Philadelphia  police  was  not  limited  to 
officers  from  the  sex  crimes  uniL  how- 
ever Shortly  after  taking  over  the 
agency  in  March  1998,  Timoney  re- 
lieved two  captains  from  their  com- 
mands after  internal  auditors  from  the 
department’s  Quality  Assurance  Bureau 
found  they  had  understated  crime  fig- 
ures. 

And  in  July  of  that  year,  he  rejected 
the  department’s  preliminary  crime  fig- 
ures and  refused  to  submit  them  to  the 
FBI’s  Uniform  Crime  Reporting  pro- 
gram for  its  1 998  midyear  tally. 

When  the  group  first  began  looking 
into  the  problems  with  the  sex  crimes 
unit,  Tracey  said  she  spoke  to  a num- 
ber of  criminologists.  ‘The  first  thing 
people  like  me  go  to  is.  ‘We  need  more 
training."’  she  said.  "What  one  of  the 
criminologists  said  is,  ‘Don’t  let  train- 
ing be  a scapegoat  for  poor  supervi- 
sion.’’’ 

But  another  obstacle  the  unit  faced 
was  its  location.  Tracey  noted.  That  was 
another  Issue  which  advocacy  groups 


Tracey,  to  the  point  where  victims  and 
suspects  were  often  directly  across  the 
hall  from  each  other.  On  a busy  day, 
perpetrators  would  be  handcuffed  in  the 
hallway.  There  were  no  separate  bath- 
rooms or  other  facilities  for  victims  and 
their  families. 

"We  were  in  the  facility,  we  got  a 
sense.”  she  said.  "We'd  spend  two  or 
three  days  — it  wasn’t  just  visiting.  It 
was  not  a good  facility" 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  lo- 
cation of  the  new  headquarters,  as  well 
According  to  Inspector  Joseph  Mooney, 
commander  of  the  SVU.  the  office  will 
be  on  the  grounds  of  one  of  two  hospi- 
tals in  the  city  that  provides  medical 
attention  to  rape  victims.  The  unit  will 
literally  be  steps  away,  he  told  LBN. 
from  the  emergency  room. 

Mooney  said  ‘‘future  plans  in  the 
making”  would  have  some  of  the  city’s 
social  service  agencies  housed  at  the 
facility,  including  the  Department  of 
Human  Services,  the  Philadelphia 
Children’s  Alliance,  the  district 
attorney's  office  and  medical  person- 


Recent  statistics  cited  in  The  In- 
quirer showed  that  last  year,  one  in  four 
complaints  were  labeled  as  non-crimes. 
Many  of  those.  Mooney  told  the  news- 
paper. had  come  from  social  workers, 
acting  on  tips  from  children  who  would 
later  rcfiise  to  discuss  the  incident  or 
denied  the  attack 

Those  complaints  are  not  classified 
when  they  come  in,  but  later  after  the 
investigation  and  interviewing  proccs.s. 
said  Tracey 

“Those  numbers  looked  pretty  high 
this  year,"  she  said  “We're  waiting  for 
them  to  move  into  the  new  facility  to 
go  up  and  review  case  files  and  do  a 
yearly  check-in.  Throughout  the  year, 
issues  come  up  that  we  need  to  talk  to 
them  about," 

The  unit  had  an  enormous  caseload. 
Tracey  said.  In  2001 . it  increased  by  20 
percent  “That  would  suggest  to  me 
there  is  a little  more  public  confidence. 
That’s  what's  coming  in  the  door."  she 
said.  "1  hope  that’s  what  it  means." 


And  now  for  your  moment  of  Zen: 


Putting  ‘peace’  back  in  peace  officer 


The  same  Zen  Buddhist  meditation 
techniques  that  officials  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  hope  will  show  Cambodian  gang 
members  a new  way  to  live  without  vio- 
lence are  also  being  used  by  the  Madi- 
son. Wis„  Police  Department  in  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  a little  more  peace  to  the 
stress-laden  lives  of  officers  and  emer- 
gency workers  in  the  community. 

A five-day  nonsectarian  program. 
“Protecting  and  Serving  Without  Stress 
or  Fear."  will  be  taught  this  month  in 
Green  Lake,  Wis..  by  Thich  Nhat  Hanh. 
a Vietnamese  Zen  Master,  poet  and 
peace  activist,  who  was  nominated  for 
a Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1967. 

Hanh  was  recruited  by  Madison 
Capt.  Cheri  Maples,  an  ordained  lay 
member  of  his  order.  He  is  a proponent 
of  a spiritual  practice  called  “engaged 
Buddhian.”  which  seeks  activeengage- 
ment  with  the  world. 

"It's  hard  to  do  this  work  and  not 
close  down  emotionally  over  time," 
Maples  told  The  Associated  Press.  “My 
focus  is  on  how  to  help  people  do  this 
job  with  an  open  heart,  to  deal  with 
what  we  deal  with  and  not  pay  a price 
themselves.” 

Maples,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
department's  personnel  and  training 
division,  expects  about  12  to  15  offic- 
ers of  all  ranks  to  anend.  A practicing 
Buddhist,  she  anended  her  first  retreat 


Zen  master  Thich  Nhat  Hanh 
Calming  factor 

in  1991.  Last  year,  she  spent  three 
weeks  at  Plum  Village,  a monastery  and 
retreat  in  France. 

“What  police  officers  deal  with  over 
and  over  again  is  misplaced  anger,” 
Maples  said.  “And  then  our  families 
deal  with  our  misplaced  anger  and  frus- 
tration." 

Just  recently.  50  to  60  officers  in- 
cluding hostage  negotiators,  tactical 
uniL  emergency  response  team  and  in- 
ner/out perimeter  security  were  in- 


volved in  a 13-hour  standoff  that  be- 
gan on  June  23  with  the  murders  of  two 
teenage  brothers,  allegedly  at  the  hand 
of  their  stepfather. 

"Do  you  know  what  it's  like  to  stand 
and  be  alert  for  that  long?"  asked 
Maples  After  staying  awake  for  24 
hours,  she  said,  the  average  person  will 
function  like  that  of  someone  with  a 
blood-alcohol  content  of  0. 10  percent. 
And  the  more  heinous  the  crime,  the 
greater  chance  that  those  feelings  that 
build  up  will  need  someplace  to  go,  said 
Maples.  It  is  a type  of  cumulative  post- 
traumatic  stress,  she  said. 

“We’re  not  losing  people  tactically, 
we’re  losing  them  emotionally” 

In  Lowell,  an  old  Massachusetts  mill 
town  where  one-quarter  of  the  popula- 
tion is  Southeast  Asian,  police  arc  try- 
ing to  curb  the  type  of  gang^'elated  vio- 
lence that  left  two  Cambodian  boys 
dead  last  summer.  Their  approach  in- 
volves appealing  to  the  respect  with 
which  monks  arc  held  in  the  Khmer 
community. 

Since  1 999.  there  has  been  a 6 1 -per- 
cent  increase  in  gun-related  crimes,  ac- 
cording to  police.  An  altercation  be- 
tween two  gangs  in  June  led  to  a stab- 
bing, and  then  a retaliatory  shooting 
More  than  70  percent  of  Lowell’s  re- 
ported runaway  children  are  from 
Southeast  Asian  families,  mainly  Cam- 
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bodians. 

“We  have  tried  everything. " said 
Capt.  Robert  D?Moura.  commander  of 
a precinct  in  Lowell’s  Highland’s  sec- 
tion. where  the  two  murders  occurred. 
“This  is  not  going  to  solve  the  gang 
problem  we  have  right  now.”  he  told 
The  Boston  Globe  “What  the  program 
will  do  is  keep  the  problem  from  get- 
ting bigger" 

Police  turned  to  Chanda  Soth.  a 30- 
year-old  activist  in  the  Khmer  commu- 
nity who  in  turn  told  them  about  the 
Venerable  Khon  Sao. 

Sao.  69,  had  to  leave  his  monastic 
brethren  behind  in  Cambodia  to  escape 
state-sponsored  massacres.  He  arrived 
in  Massachusetts  in  1 985  At  least  one 
of  the  runaways  Sao  has  been  helping, 
1 2-year-old  Ricky  Bum.  must  meet  with 
him  as  a condition  of  his  probation 

Bum  and  another  boy.  14-year-old 
Michael  Phan,  visit  Sao  at  the 
Triratanaram  Temple  in  North  Chelms- 
ford twice  a week  to  leam  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Buddhist  doctrine. 

“We’re  at  a point  when  we  need  al- 
temauve  solutions.’’  Councilor  Elliot 
Rodney  told  The  Globe.  “I  wouldn  t 
characterize  this  as  an  act  of  despera- 
tion It’s  police  thinking  outside  the  box 
and  recognizing  that  wc  need  to  attack 
this  gang  problem  together  as  a com- 
munity." 
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Walking  the  walk: 
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SupGrvisors  need  to  be  in  the  trenches 

• , . . — oervisors  who  employ  the  other  styles,  was  to  protect  th 


To  Implement  community  policing 
strategics  — or  any  other  approach  a 
department  wants— winning  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  patrol  officers  |s  not 
enough;  they  have  to  sec  it  demon- 
strated by  front-line  supervisors  who 
are  out  in  the  trenches  with  them  Thai’s 
the  conclusion  of  a new  study  released 
in  June  by  the  National  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice. which  examines  supervisory  styles 
and  their  influence  on  subordinates 
In  her  study.  “How  Police  Supervi- 
sory Styles  Influence  Patrol  Officer 
Behavior,”  Robin  Shepard  Engel,  an 
associate  professor  of  criminal  justice 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  identi- 
fied four  different  supervisory  styles; 
active,  traditional,  innovative  and  sup- 
portive. Although  all  have  their  draw- 
backs. Engel  contends  that  supervisors 
who  employ  the  active  style  are  best  at 
communicating  their  expectations  and 
those  ofthc  department  to  rank-and-file 
officers. 

Engel’s  research  involved  81  ser- 
geants and  lieutenants  from  the  police 
departments  in  Indianapolis  and  St. 
Petersburg.  Fla.  Each  of  the  four  styles 


encompasses  about  25  percent  of  the 
group. 

“One  particular  type  of  style  seemed 
to  have  the  most  impact  over  officer 
behavior  and  that  was  what  I call  the 
active  style.”  Engel  said  in  an  interview 
with  Law  Enforcement  News  “This  is 
particularly  important  because  I think 
it  shows  that  officers  will  respond  to 
leadership  by  example  and  of  course,  if 
the  example  is  negative,  that’s  what  the 
officers  arc  going  to  display,”  she  said. 
“If  it’s  positive,  you’re  going  to  have 
results  that  arc  more  in  tunc  with  what 
the  administration  would  like  to  see  in 
its  first-line  officers.” 

The  study  describes  supervisors  who 
use  the  active  style  as  ones  who  em- 
brace a philosophy  of  leading  by  ex- 
ample. They  are  heavily  involved  in  the 
field  alongside  subordinates,  it  said, 
while  controlling  patrol  officers’  behav- 
ior. Virtually  all  active-style  supervisors 
— 95  percent  — reported  that  they  of- 
ten go  on  their  own  initiative  to  inci- 
dents their  officers  arc  handling,  as 
compared  to  24  percent  of  traditional 
supervisors,  55  percent  of  innovative 


Study  identifies  a key 
to  successful  program 
implementation. 

supervisors,  and  68  percent  of  support- 
ive supervisors. 

They  also  give  more  significance  to 
patrol  work  by  engaging  in  it  them- 
selves, said  the  study.  Officers  under 
ihcirdommand spent  ISpercentoflhcir 
lime  engaged  in  self-initiated  activities 
as  compared  to  14  percent  for  those 
under  supportive  supervisors.  13  per- 
cent for  traditional  supervisors,  and  1 1 
percent  with  innovative  supervisors. 

“Supervisors  with  an  active  style  arc 
characterized  by  directive  decision- 
making, a strong  sense  of  supervisory 
power,  and  a relatively  positive  view  of 
subordinates,”  it  said- 

On  the  minus  side,  however,  these 
sergeants  and  lieutenants  are  less  likely 
to  encourage  team-building,  coaching 
or  mentoring.  Their  officers  are  also 
twice  as  likely  to  use  force  against  sus- 
pects as  are  officers  serving  under  su- 


It’s  not  exactly  9/11,  but  poll 
finds  wide  support  for  NYPD 


Both  New  York  City  Police  Com- 
missioner Raymond  W Kelly  and  his 
department  have  the  approval  of  nearly 
two-thirds  of  city  residents — the  high- 
est rating  the  NYPD  has  received  since 
shortly  after  the  Sept.  1 1 attacks,  when 
It  registered  a stunning  76  percent,  ac- 
cording to  a poll  taken  in  June. 

TTie  survey  by  the  Quinnipiac  Uni- 
versity Polling  Institute,  which  sampled 
the  views  of  776  registered  voters, 
found  that  63  percent  liked  the  job  Kelly 
and  the  department  were  doing.  Kelly 
had  the  highest  approval  rating  for  a 
police  commissioner  since  William 
Bratton  chalked  up  a 61-percent  rating 
in  a June  1995  poll. 

“New  Yorkers  like  their  police  a lot. 
but  a little  less  than  they  did  in  the 
months  after  Sept.  1 1 ."  Maunce  Carroll, 
the  director  of  the  polling  Institute,  said 
in  a press  release. 

But  while  the  overall  approval  rat- 
ing was  high,  the  results  were  more  dis- 
parate when  broken  down  along  racial 
and  ethnic  lines.  Seventy-six  percent  of 
whites  said  they  approved  of  the  way 
the  department  did  its  job.  and  only  15 
percent  saw  brutality  as  a serious  prob- 
lem. In  contrast,  just  42  percent  of 
blacks  liked  the  job  the  police  were 
doing,  and  60  percent  said  they  thought 
brutality  was  a major  issue.  Iliat  view 
was  held  by  38  percent  of  Hispanics. 

Kelly  said  he  was  concerned  by  the 
disapproval  rating  among  blacks.  Both 
he  and  the  department  had  been  held  in 
higher  esteem  in  another  poll  taken  the 
month  before  In  May,  68  percent  of 
New  Yorkers  approved  of  the  job  he 
was  doing 

The  slippage  in  numbers  could  be 
attributable  to  two  recent  incidents. 
Kelly  speculated.  On  May  16.  a mis- 
taken police  raid  at  a Harlem  apartment 
led  to  a 57-ycar-old  woman.  Alberta 
Spruill,  suffering  a fatal  heart  attack  Six 
days  later.  Ousmane  Zongo.  43.  an  un- 
armed African  immigrant,  was  gunned 
down  by  a plainclothes  officer. 

In  June,  the  NYPD  released  figures 
show  ing  that  half  of  all  people  stopped 
and  frisked  by  the  department  are  black 


— 50.9  percent  The  figure  corresponds 
roughly  to  the  percentage  of  suspects 
identified  by  race  — 59  percent. 

Whites,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
stopped  and  frisked  at  twice  the  num- 
ber identified  by  victims  as  suspects  - 
1 5 percent  and  7.8  percent,  respectively. 
Some  31.6  percent  of  Hispanics  ac- 
counted for  stops,  with  30.8  percent 


identified  by  victims. 

The  figures  cover  the  period  be- 
tween January  and  June  2002. 

“The  distribution  of  people  slopped 
and  questioned  by  the  police  is  very 
closely  aligned  with  the  racial  and  eth- 
nic composition  of  suspects  identified 
by  the  victims.”  said  Deputy  Police 
Commissioner  Michael  Farrell 
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pervisors  who  employ  the  other  styles 
And  active-style  supervisors  are  them- 
selves more  likely  to  use  force  than  their 
peefs. 

Said  Engel:  “Certainly,  the  more 
citizens  you  come  in  contact  with,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  is  you’re  going 
to  have  to  use  force  in  some  situations 
which  may  be  totally  appropriate.  But 
as  long  as  the. . active  style  is  not  con- 
sidered an  aggressive  style,  but  more 
just  an  actual  out  there,  doing  the  work 
patrol  officers  do  and  setting  the  ex- 
ample you  want  to  set,  1 think  there  is  a 
way  to  separate  that  out  so  you  don’t 
have  nearly  as  many  negative  side  ef- 
fects.” 

Officialshave  to  be  sure,  she  added, 
that  supervisors  are  setting  examples 
that  the  department  wants  emulated. 
These  styles  influence  behaviors  which 
are  the  hardest  to  monitor,  she  said. 

One  reason  for  this,  said  the  study, 
is  that  supervisors  have  more  influence 
in  those  situations  where  officers  have 
the  most  discretion.  Another  explana- 
tion is  that  those  activities  most  easily 
measured,  such  as  citations  and  arrests, 
may  also  be  the  most  influenced  by 
policy  guidelines  The  effect  is  then 
likely  to  be  relatively  uniform,  regard- 
less of  the  supervisor’s  style. 

For  example,  supervisory  style  was 
found  not  to  affect  the  likelihood  that 
patrol  officers  would  make  arrests  or 
issue  citations.  However,  an  arrest  was 
more  likely,  said  the  study,  the  longer  a 

supervisorwas  present  at  the  scene  But 

their  mere  presence  did  not  have  a sig- 
nificant influence  on  whether  force  was 
used,  it  added. 

While  the  supervisors  whose  style 
Engel  describes  as  innovative  are  char- 
acterized by  their  tendency  to  form  re- 
lationships with  subordinates  and  em- 
brace new  philosophies  and  methods 
like  problem-oriented  policing,  the 
study  found  that  their  enthusiasm  does 
not  necessarily  translate  into  more  in- 
novative activities  from  the  officers. 

In  fact,  those  led  by  active  supervi- 
sors are  potentially  more  likely  to  be 
engaged  in  problem  solving  and  other 
citizen  interactions,  compared  to  offic- 
ers whose  superiors  encourage  “com- 
munity-building tactics.”  it  said 

Supportive  supervisors  were  de- 
scribed as  those  who  protect  subordi- 
nates from  discipline  or  punishment 
perceived  as  “unfair.”  said  the  study.  In 
some  cases,  such  supervisors  do  not 
have  strong  ties  to  or  positive  relations 
with  management-  Sixty-eight  percent 
said  they  believed  their  main  function 


was  to  protect  their  officers  from  un- 
fair criticism  or  punishment,  to  act  as 
buffers.  Only  5 percent  of  innovative 
supervisors  reported  feeling  this  way, 

10  percent  of  traditional  supervisors, 
and  no  active  supervisors. 

Although  only  12  female  supervi- 
sors were  included  in  the  study,  they 
made  up  by  far  the  highest  percentage 
— slightly  over  half  — described  by 
Engel  as  supervising  in  a traditional 
style. 

Only  8 percent  of  women  were  de- 
scribed as  being  innovative  supervisors. 

17  percent  as  supportive,  and  25  per- 
cent as  active  Male  supervisors,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  up  30  percent  of  those 
described  as  innovative  supervisors,  22 
percent  who  were  traditional;  25  per- 
cent supportive,  and  23  percent  active. 

Non-white  supervisors  made  up  33 
percent  of  those  who  were  innovative; 
25  percent  who  were  traditional;  17 
percent  who  were  supportive;  and  25 
percent  who  were  active. 

According  to  the  study,  traditional 
supervisors  expect  aggressive  Enforce- 
ment from  subordinates,  rather  than 
quality-of-life  policing,  or  problem 
solving  They  are  more  likely,  it  said, 
to  make  decisions  because  they  “tend 
to  take  over  encounters  with  citizens  or 
tell  officers  how  to  handle  those  inci- 
dents." 

They  are  highly  task-oriented  and 
expect  patrol  officers  to  produce  mea- 
surable outcomes,  said  the  study,  and 
are  also  less  inclined  to  develop  rela- 
tionships. Sergeants  and  lieutenants 
who  supervise  in  this  manner  are  more 
likely  to  punish  and  less  likely  to  re- 
ward. it  said.  New  policing  initiatives 
are  supported  only  if  they  are  consis- 
tent with  aggressive  enforcement,  said 
the  study. 

Engels  speculated  that  a possible 
reason  why  female  supervisors  tended 
to  be  traditional  in  their  approach  is  that 
they  often  rely  on  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  define  their  authority. 

"They’re  not  willing  to.  or  don’t  feel 
empowered  enough,  to  lead  by  ex- 
ample, to  go  out  on  a limb,”  she  said. 
"They  feel  that  they're  predominantly 
male  officers,  the  only  way  they’re  go- 
ing to  do  what  they’re  told  is  because 
they  have  to.  Female  officers  are  more 
likely  to  embrace  that  style  and  1 hope 
that  with  diflerent  training,  maybe  su- 
pervisory training  that  is  targeting  dif- 
ferently for  males  and  females,  that  fe- 
male supervisors  can.  , take  a more  ac- 
tive role  and  subordinates  will  follow 
them.” 


Help  for  the  non-DIY 
crowd:  graffiti  insurance 


New  York  City  Mayor  Michael  Bloomberg  (c.)  and  Police 
Commissioner  Raymond  Kelly  lookon  as  a police  honor  guard  carries 
the  casket  of  slain  City  Councilman  James  Davis  following  his  funeral 
on  July  29.  Davis,  a former  police  officer,  was  shot  and  killed  by  a 
political  rival  inside  City  Hall  the  week  before.  (Reuten) 


For  a fraction  of  what  it  would  cost 
to  hire  a worker  and  buy  the  supplies 
needed  to  remove  graffiti  from  the  wall 
of  a building,  property  owners  in  the 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  area  can  now 
insure  themselves  against  taggers. 

“Graffiti  is  like  a fungus.”  said  Andy 
Anderson,  a landlord  with  32  buildings 
in  Brooklyn  and  Queens  “If  you  allow 
it  to  grow,  it  just  gets  worse.” 

American  Brick  Cleaning  currently 
covers  more  than  1,000  properties 
against  such  damage  and  would  appear 
to  have  a lock  on  the  market  Accord- 
ing to  a Google  search  done  by  The  New 
York  Times,  only  four  references  to 
“graffiti  insurance”  came  up.  all  of  them 
in  Europe  or  Canada. 

John  Feldhaus.  the  company’s 


owner,  said  he  got  the  idea  when  he  was 
living  in  Brooklyn.  Workers,  he  said, 
would  rush  out  to  clean  up  the  graffiti 
before  it  spread. 

American  Brick  Cleaning’s  prices 
start  at  $350  for  a two-family  house  and 
can  go  as  high  as  $40,000  for  coverage 
for  an  entire  New  Jersey  town.  Owners 
can  call  any  time  of  the  day  or  night 
and  Feldhaus  will  send  a crew  to  strip 
It  off  the  wall  within  a day 

“If  you  stay  on  top  of  it  and  the  kids 
come  by  the  next  day  and  they  see  it 
gone.  It  discourages  them  a little  bit,” 
he  told  The  Times  “They’ll  walk  by 
sometimes  and  say.  ‘Why  you  taking  it 
ofP’  We  use  reverse  psychology;  we 
say.  ’Well,  1 hope  you  do  put  it  back  on 
so  we  can  come  and  remove  it.’” 
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Gee,  thanks: 


Traffic  tickets  seen  as  potential  life  savers 


Getting  a tratVic  ticket  just  might 
save  your  life,  say  researchers  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  Stanford 
University,  whose  findings,  published 
in  June,  suggest  that  those  who  receive 
a citation  are  35  percent  less  likely  to 
be  killed  in  a crash  in  the  1 2 to  16  weeks 
following  its  receipt. 

"We  think  the  drop  in  fatality  rates 
is  directly  due  to  the  deterrent  effect," 
said  Donald  Redelmeier.  the  study's 
lead  author  and  a professor  of  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Toronto 

Redelmeier  and  his  colleagues  used 
the  Ontario  Ministry  ofTransportation's 
database  to  study  the  driving  records 
of  nearly  9.000  drivers  who  had  been 
involved  in  fatal  accidents  during  an  II* 
year  period  from  January  1988  to  Janu- 


ary 1999  For  the  purposes  of  the  study, 
the  crashes  included  both  single  vehicle 
and  multiple  vehicle  crashes  m which 
at  least  one  person  — a driver,  passen- 
ger or  pedestrian  — was  killed 

Within  that  cohort,  there  were  a to- 
tal of2l.50l  driving  convictions,  most 
of  them  for  speeding.  Others  were  for 
infractions  such  as  making  illegal  left- 
hand  turns  and  reckless  driving. 

Drivers,  it  said,  who  were  convicted 
of  these  offenses  were  35  percent  less 
likely  to  be  killed  on  the  road  in  the 
following  three  to  four  months.  By  con- 
trast. air  bags,  seat  belts  and  other  safety 
improvements  made  to  cars  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  fatalities  by  about 
20  percent,  said  Redelmeier 

"Our  data  suggest  that  traffic  en- 


Balt  PD  seeks  ticket 
option  for  some  crimes 

But  Council  said  to  fear  uneven  application 


Baltimore’s  City  Council  has 
yet  to  pass  legislation  that  would 
give  local  police  the  option  of 
handing  out  civil  citations  for  petty 
crimes  rather  than  making  arrests. 

The  proposal  was  made  in  June 
by  Police  Commissioner  Kevin  P, 

Clark  and  has  the  support  of  Mayor 
Martin  O'Malley,  But  some  council 
members  have  voiced  concerns  as 
to  how  the  measure  would  be 
applied  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
and  whether  it  would  dispropor- 
tionately target  juveniles  for  the 
offense  of  loitering, 

“One  of  the  major  questions  I 
have  involves  disparate  applica- 
tion," said  State’s  Attorney  Patricia 
C.  Jessamy.  a political  rival  of 
I O'Malley’s  who  is  considering  a 

run  for  mayor,  "The  last  thing  our 
city  needs  right  now  is  the 
perception  or  indeed  the  reality  of 
citations  being  issued  in  one  area 
of  the  city  and  an  arrest  being  made 
in  another  part  of  the  city  for  the 
same  violation," 

The  authority  that  Clark  is 
seeking  from  the  council  would 
apply  to  a range  of  minor  offenses, 
including  ticket  scalping,  damaging 
fire  hydrants,  parking  on  sidewalks, 
illegal  dumping,  arranging  dog 
fights  and  disorderly  drinking, 
among  others  Clark  said  his  aim  is 
to  alleviate  the  heavy  caseload  in 
criminal  court,  and  give  police 
another  weapon  as  an  alternative  to 
making  time-consuming  arrests 
which  take  them  off  the  street. 

"We’ll  temper  this  with 
common  sense  and  make  our 
presence  known,"  he  told  The 
Baltimore  Sun.  “Quality  of  life  is  a 
lot  of  little  things  " 

Under  the  bill,  fines  would 
range  from  $25  to  several  hundred 
dollars  for  an  offense  such  as 
loitering  in  a drug-free  zone, 
Ticketing  would  also  allow 
offenders  to  avoid  criminal  records 
that  could  make  it  difficult  for  them 
to  find  Jobs. 

Offenders  can  mail  in  their  fines 
to  City  Hall  or  contest  the  citation 
in  state  civil  district  court.  Cases 
would  be  handled  by  city  solicitors 
who  work  directly  for  O’Malley, 
rather  than  prosecutors.  Unlike 
prosecutors  in  criminal  court, 
solicitors  need  only  prove  their 


cases  by  a preponderance  of  the 
evidence.  A bench  warrant  can  be 
issued  for  those  who  fail  to  appear, 
and  judgments  can  be  sought 
against  those  people. 

In  a letter  written  to  the  council. 
Kenneth  C.  Montague  Jr.,  secretary 
of  the  state’s  Juvenile  Services 
Department,  suggested  that  the  bill 
be  rejected  because  of  the  impact  it 
could  have  on  adolescents  who 
would  be  targeted  for  loitering. 

Police  officials  said  the  legislation 
would  be  amended  to  prohibit 
citations  against  teenagers. 

Civil  citations  as  a tactic  have 
not  been  used  in  Baltimore  before, 
although  police  officials  in  Howard 
and  Baltimore  counties  have  been 
issuing  them  for  years. 

As  a former  New  York  City 
police  commander.  Clark  saw  how 
effective  they  could  be  against 
quality-of-life  offenses.  But  some 
officials  in  Baltimore,  who  spoke 
with  The  Sun  on  condition  of 
anonymity,  raised  doubts  about  the 
strategy  working  as  well  in  their 
city.  Many  people  there  do  no  carry 
identification  and  already  ignore 
criminal  citations.  In  order  to  write 
a citation,  police  need  to  see 
identification;  if  not.  the  person  is 
arrested  and  fingerprinted. 

One  of  the  objections  to  the  bill 
raised  in  Jessamy's  letter  concerned 
how  solicitors  were  going  to  track 
down  violators  who  gave  law 
enforcement  false  identification 
and  who  did  not  appear  to 
challenge  the  citation. 

The  identity  fraud,  police 
countered,  would  be  elevated  to  a 
criminal  offense.  And  those  who 
did  not  show  up  would  be  fined  an 
additional  amount. 

Clark  said  that  eventually,  he 
hoped  to  push  for  state  legislation 
that  would  make  it  possible  to 
prevent  someone  who  did  not  pay 
their  fines  from  renewing  a driver’s 
license  or  registration. 

“I’m  inclined  to  give  Commis- 
sioner Clark  any  tool  he  thinks  he 
needs."  said  Councilman  Robert  W 
Curran,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
and  Legislative  Investigations 
Committee.  “If  you  get  hit  in  the 
pocketbook,  you  remember  that. 
That’s  where  you  hurt  people 
most." 


forcement  is  effective  for  saving  lives 
and  it’s  decreasing  the  demand  for 
medical  care  and  it’s  saving  money  to 
society."  he  said. 

For  every  80.000  tickets  written, 
said  the  study,  one  death  was  prevented. 
For  every  1,300  convictions,  one  trip 
to  the  emergency  room  was  avoided. 

On  average,  drivers  in  Ontario  get 
one  ticket  every  five  years.  If  the  num- 
ber of  citations  issued  was  increased. 
Redelmeier  said,  not  only  would  the 
number  of  fatalities  be  reduced,  but  the 
enforcement  effort  would  pay  for  itself 
in  fines. 

Drivers,  apparently,  arc  more  cau- 
tious after  getting  a ticket  and  thus  drive 
more  carefully  in  the  hopes  of  avoid- 
ing another.  The  findings  cut  across 
gender,  age  and  economic  class,  said 
Redelmeier.  That  consistency  is  particu- 
larly significant  because  it  shows  that 
ticketing  even  acts  as  a deterrent  to 
young  male  drivers,  a high-risk  group. 

In  the  United  States,  tickets  issued 
to  drivers  every  four  months  — using 
the  study’s  data  — would  save  15.000 
lives. 


"The  big  drawback  to  that  is  that  it 
is  not  a big  public  relations  winner. 
Redelmeier  said 

The  study  was  published  in  June  by 
the  medical  journal  Lancet.  It  also  noted 
that  60  percent  of  traffic  convictions  in 
the  study  involved  speeding.  While  fed- 
eral policy  in  the  U.S.  focuses  on  keep- 
ing drunken  drivers  off  the  road,  fa- 
tigue, distraction,  aggression  and  speed- 
ing are  believed  to  cause  the  majority 
of  fatal  accidents,  according  to  experts 
"Speeding  is  a contributing  factor 
in  30  percent  of  all  fatal  crashes;  31 
percent  last  year."  Chuck  Peltier,  chief 
of  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration’s  enforcement  and  jus- 
tice services  division,  said  in  an  inter- 
view with  Law  Enforcement  News, 
“Certainly,  in  terms  of  an  overall  effec- 
tive program,  we  need  attention  placed 
on  enforcement  and  education  of  all 
major  contributing  factors  in  traffic 
crashes,  including  speeding.” 

Peltier  said  NHTSA  found  the  study 
promising,  although  its  research  divi- 
sion has  not  as  yet  commented  on  the 
study’s  methodology. 


•The  information  is  very  promising 
and  really  supports  what  NHTSA  has 
been  pushing  for  — particularly  over 
the  past  few  years  — very  heavily." 
Peltier  said-  "Wc  want  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  do  the  best 
they  can  to  cnforac  traffic  laws  Wc 
know  that  by  doing  that,  they’re  cfl'cc- 
tivc." 

While  traffic  safety  policy  is  handed 
down  from  Washington,  the  number  of 
tickets  issued  and  level  of  enforcement 
is  largely  determined  by  local  jurisdic- 
tions. Traffic  citations  arc  considered  a 
source  of  revenue,  rather  than  a key  to 
safety.  Robert  J Tibshirani,  a coauthor 
and  professor  of  health  research  and 
policy  at  Stanford,  told  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times- 

Thc  writing  of  tickets  is  not  linked 
to  efforts  aimed  at  reducing  traffic  fa- 
talities. Redelmeier  added 

"It  is  remarkably  inconsistent  from 
state  to  state."  he  told  The  Times,  "and 
that  inconsistency  can  contribute  to 
thousands  of  deaths  every  year.  Police 
often  view  tralTic  patrol  as  a lesser 
duty," 


Connecticut  murders  inspire 
Deiaware  witness  protection 


With  its  new  witness  protection  pro- 
gram. Delaware  in  June  became  one  of 
only  1 3 other  slates  in  the  nation  to  cre- 
ate its  own  version  ofthe  federal  mecha- 
nism for  safeguarding  crime  victims  and 
witnesses. 

The  program  will  be  administered 
by  the  anomey  general’s  office  and  will 
be  paid  for  with  funds  seized  from 
criminals  under  the  state’s  Special  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Fund  It  is  pro- 
jected to  cost  no  more  than  $125,000 
per  year  during  the  next  three  years. 
Services  for  key  witnesses  to  seri- 
ous crimes  will  run  the  gamut  Irom  tem- 
porary relocations  to  identity  changes 
and  removals  to  other  states,  said  Slate 
Prosecutor  Steven  P.  Wood, 

"The  bill  — part  of  it  — was  mod- 
eled on  the  federal  witness  protection 
program,  which  provides  law  enforce- 
ment with  the  legal  framework  to  un- 
dertake the  relocation  of  witnesses  and 
change  their  identities."  he  said  in  an 
interview  with  Law  Enforcement  News. 
"But  the  bill  also  provides  a mechanism 
for  providing  any  kind  of  reasonable 
service  or  expenditure  which  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  safety  and  coopera- 
tion of  a victim  or  witness." 

Wood  said  the  attorney  general’s 
office  anticipates  that  it  will  only  rarely 
have  to  move  someone  out  of  stale.  It 
will  be  more  likely,  he  said,  that  from 
time  to  time  a witness  will  have  to  be 
temporarily  removed  from  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  legislation  was  sponsored  by 
Representative  Dennis  Williams,  a 
Democrat  from  Wilmington  North  and 
a former  Wilmington  police  officer.  It 
was  prompted,  he  said,  by  the  Connecti- 
cut case  in  which  an  8-year-old  boy. 
Leroy  "B-J."  Brown,  and  his  mother. 
Karen  Clarke,  were  murdered  in  1999 
after  the  child  witnessed  a fatal  shoot- 

'"8  , . 
in  that  case,  the  slayings  sparked 

outrage  that  the  boy  and  his  family  were 
not  protection.  But  police  said  Clarke 
had  turned  down  their  protection  after 
a few  days  because  it  was  too  disrup- 
tive. 


Williams  told  LEN  that  in 
Wilmington,  a city  he  described  as  be- 
ing plagued  by  drug  dealers,  there  was 
nowhere  for  witnesses  to  lum.  There 
had  been  several  homicides,  he  said,  in 
which  witnesses  declined  to  cooperate 
out  of  fear 

"They  have  to  return  to  the  same 
community  and  there  was  nothing  we 
could  do  to  protect  them  because"  the 
offense  they  witnessed  was  not  a fed- 
eral crime,  thus  making  them  ineligible 
for  protection  under  the  federal  pro- 
gram, he  said. 

According  to  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Stale  Legislatures,  a bipartisan 
center  that  provides  research  on  policy 
issues  to  lawmakers.  Delaware  is  the 
1 4th  stale  to  take  this  step  The  mea- 
sure was  signed  into  law  on  June  24 
after  being  stalled  in  the  Senate  last  year. 

Other  states  include  Arizona.  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Connecticut.  Hawaii. 
Florida,  Kentucky,  Illinois.  Rhode  Is- 
land. Maryland.  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
and  Virginia. 

In  July.  Senator  Charles  Schumcr 
(D.-N  Y.)  said  he  planned  to  propose 
legislation  that  would  provide  $270 
million  over  a three-year  period  to  pro- 
tect witnesses  in  local  and  state  crimi- 
nal trials. 

Called  the  "Short  Term  Witness  Pro- 
tection Act  of2003."  the  bill  would  dis- 
tribute money  to  local  and  state  pros- 
ecutors. with  the  majority  of  the  annual 
$90  million  going  to  cities  over  100 
murders  a year. 

In  New  York  City,  he  noted.  19 
people  preparing  to  testify  in  criminal 


trials  have  been  killed  since  1980 
“Witnesses  who  arc  willing  to  stand 
up  in  court  and  testify  and  bring  us  jus- 
tice even  when  they’re  threatened  and 
harassed  — the  least  wc  can  do  is  pro- 
tect them  from  criminals  who  don’t 
want  them  to  testify.”  said  Schumcr 
Delaware’s  law  will  make  it  illegal 
to  provide  information  knowingly  about 
anyone  in  the  program,  as  well  Indi- 
viduals convicted  ofthisface  up  to  five 
years  in  prison  and  a $5,000  fine.  In- 
formation on  a person’s  new  identity 
would  be  made  available  to  police  and 
other  law  enforcement  agencies,  how- 
ever. 

Rules  will  be  drawn  up  to  so  that  a 
person  cannot  shirk  financial  responsi- 
bilities. such  as  child  support  paymenb. 
due  to  a new  identity 

The  bill  was  supported  “wholeheart- 
edly” by  police,  said  Williams 

New  Castle  County  Police  Chief 
Col  John  Cunningham  told  The  (New 
Castle}  News  Journal  that  while  there 
is  no  hard  evidence  that  Delaw  are  needs 
such  a law.  witnesses’  fears  do  play  a 
part  in  keeping  them  silent 

"Dennis  and  I were  detectives  at  the 
same  time,  and  he’s  right,  things  have 
gotten  worse."  he  said.  "People  out  on 
the  street  know  what  these  people  arc 
capable  of  doing,  and  it  isn  ’l  pretty  so 
in  theory.  I would  say  this  sounds  like 
a good  idea,  with  the  caveat  that  I 
haven’t  had  a chance  to  read  the  bill." 

Said  Williams  "I’m  a retired 
Wilmington  police  officer  myself,  and 
1 remember  how  hard  it  was  to  gel  in- 
formation out  of  people  " 


Put  more  bulk  in 
your  reading  diet: 

Law  Enforcement  News  is  available  on  a limited  basis  for 
bulk  distribution  to  professional  conferences,  workshops, 
college  classes  and  other  gatherings  For 
tion  on  how  you  can  help  improve  the  reading  diet  o 
your  colleagues,  contact  the  Circulation  Department  at 
(212)  237-8442.  Fax;  (212)  237-8486.  
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Mexican  ID  cards 
are  popular,  but 
not  with  the  FBI 


Despite  its  aeccpianee  by  hundreds 
of  police  agencies  and  cities  around  the 
nation  — primarily  in  Western  and 
Southwestern  states  — the  Mexican  ID 
card  IS  an  unreliable  form  of  proof  of 
identity  which  has  become  a “major 
Item  on  the  product  list”  of  fraudulent 
documents  around  the  world,  accord* 
mg  to  the  FBI. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Ju- 
diciary subcommittee  on  immigration 
m June,  Steven  McCraw.  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  FBI’s  intelligence  office, 
said  the  malricula  consular,  as  the  card 
IS  called,  can  easily  be  used  by  crimi- 
nals to  facilitate  money  laundering  and 
immigrant  smuggling  in  one  case,  he 
said,  a smuggler  was  arrested  with  seven 
of  the  IDs.  each  with  his  picture  and  a 
different  name. 

There  is  also  its  potential  use  by  ter- 
rorists. said  McCraw.  Earlier  this  year, 
he  noted,  an  Iranian  man  was  caught 
I trying  to  cross  the  Mexican  border  with 
I aconsularlDidcnlifyinghimasaMexi- 

' can  national  While  there  was  nothing 
to  suggest  the  individual  was  a terror- 
ist, it  exposed  vulnerabilities  about  the 
use  of  the  card. 

"The  ability  of  foreign  nationals  to 
use  the  matricula  consular  to  create 
a.  fictitious  identity  in  the  United 
States  provides  an  opportunity  for  ter- 
ronsts."  he  told  lawmakers  They  could 
“move  freely  within  the  United  Stales 
without  triggering  name-based  watch 
lists  that  arc  disseminated  to  local  offi- 
cials." 

The  matricula  consular  is  accepted 
as  legal  proof  of  identity  by  900  law 
enforcement  agencies,  70  U.S.  banks 
and  dozens  ofmunicipalilies(sce  TEN, 
June  1 5. 2002).  In  California,  where  last 
year  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  be- 
came the  first  and  second  cities  in  the 
country  to  pass  resolutions  making  the 
cards  legal  for  identification,  legislators 
arc  considering  a bill  which  would  re- 
quire the  cards'  acceptance  by  state 
agencies. 

The  State  Department  and  the  Bush 
administration  have  also  taken  a more 
tolerant  view  of  the  cards  than  has  the 
FBI 

Roberta  S.  Jacobson,  the  Slate 
Department’s  acting  chief  of  Western 
Hemisphere  affairs,  praised  the  Mexi- 
can government  for  its  “vigorous  ef- 
forts” to  improve  the  cards*  reliability 
It  could  be  a“useful  tool"  in  diplomacy, 
she  said.  American  law  enforcement 
would  be  alerted  to  the  need  to  contact 
the  Mexican  consul  when  a national  is 
arrested- 

But  others  in  government  object  to 
the  use  of  the  matricula  consular.  Rep- 
resentative Tom  Tancredo.  a Colorado 
Republican  and  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gressional Immigration  Reform  Caucus, 
has  asked  Homeland  Security  Secretary 
Tom  Ridge  to  publicly  denounce  the 
matricula  consular. 

In  a letter  to  Ridge.  Tancredo  wrote 
“Given  the  lack  of  coherent  policy  in 
this  issue  and  the  ongoing  security 
threat  acceptance  of  these  cards  poses, 
your  leadership  on  this  matter  is  ur- 
gently needed." 

Republican  Representative  John 
Hosiettlcr  of  Indiana,  chairman  of  the 
immigration  subcommittee,  said  he 
found  troubling  the  acceptance  of  the 
cards  by  so  many  localities  without 
guidance  from  the  federal  government. 

“No  background  checks  are  run.  . 
No  investigation  is  undertaken  to  as- 
sess the  possible  risk  that  an  alien  poses 


to  the  American  people."  he  said. 

The  cards  arc  issued  by  Mexican 
consulates.  All  that  is  needed  to  acquire 
one  is  $29  and  a Mexican  birth  certifi- 
cate. Advocates  contend  they  arc  nec- 
essary so  that  immigrants  on  the  low- 
est rungs  of  the  economic  ladder  can 
open  up  bank  accounts  and  transact 
other  business.  In  13  states,  the  cards 
can  be  used  to  obtain  a driver's  license, 
along  with  additional  documentation. 

One  of  the  problems,  said  the  FBI, 
is  that  the  Mexican  government  has  not 
yet  created  a database  that  can  keep 
track  of  card  recipients  Such  a system 
is  under  development,  said  Miguel 
Montcrrubio.  a spokesman  for  the 
Mexican  Embassy. 

“We  have  been  working  hard  to  im- 
prove the  process  of  security  under 
which  we  give  out  these  consular  IDs, 
precisely  with  the  intention  of  avoid- 
ing forgery,"  he  said. 

As  advocates  of  the  system  point 
out,  state  driver’s  licenses,  Social  Se- 
curity cards  and  other  U.S,  documen- 
tation can  also  be  forged. 

Representative  Howard  L.  Berman 
(D  -Calif)  urged  legislators  not  to  act 
hastily  in  cutting  off  the  acceptance  of 
the  IDs  As  a former  Texas  state  trooper, 
he  said,  some  identification  is  better 
than  nothing. 

And  somejurisdictions  say  they  will 
continue  allowing  the  use  of  the  card, 
notwithstanding  the  FBI’s  warning. 

“I  don’t  think  Montgomery  County 
is  going  to  change  their  stand  on  ac- 
cepting cards  and  encouraging  banks  to 
accept  if"  Sue  Tucker,  a spokeswoman 
for  the  Maryland  county,  told  The 
Washington  Times.  “Montgomery 
County  still  feels  very  strongly  this  is  a 
good  form  of  ID.” 

A spokeswoman  for  Indianapolis 
Mayor  Bart  Peterson  said  that  the  Con- 
gressional testimony  would  not  prompt 
a reconsideration  of  accepting  the  cards. 
The  city,  along  with  two  other  Indiana 
municipalities.  East  Chicago  and  Fort 
Wayne,  voted  in  June  to  accept  them  as 
legal  identification. 


Mopping 

up 


Investigators  from  the  Mississippi  state  crime  lab  examine  a 
rifle  they  found  in  the  truck  owned  by  Doug  Williams,  who 
went  on  a shooting  spree  July  8 at  the  Lockheed  Martin  plan 
near  Meridian,  Miss.  Williams  killed  five  co-workers  before 
committing  suicide.  {r»uicri 


Covering  their  rears: 


Ford  to  offer  new  Crown  Vic  fix 


In  yet  another  step  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing the  risk  of  explosions  from  rear-end 
crashes^  the  Ford  Motor  Company  an- 
nounced Aug.  7 that  it  will  offer  fire- 
suppression  technology  as  an  option  on 
its  Crown  Victoria  police  cruisers,  be- 
ginning with  the  2005  mode!  year. 

Since  1983,  at  least  14  police  offic- 
ers nationwide  have  died  in  crashes 
when  their  Crown  Victoria  cruisers  ex- 
ploded affer  being  struck  from  behind. 
Critics  say  the  position  of  the  vehicle’s 
gas  tank  makes  it  vulnerable.  Ford  con- 


tinues to  maintain  that  the  cars  arc  not 
dangerous,  but  the  company  had  previ- 
ously begun  retrofitting  older  models 
with  hard  plastic  shields  to  protect  the 
gas  tanks.  (See  LEN,  July  31,  2003.) 

A Ford  spokesman  said  older  Crown 
Victoria  models  cannot  be  retrofitted 
with  the  fire-suppression  system  be- 
cause it  uses  advanced  electronics  and 
onboard  sensors  that  must  be  integrated 
into  the  vehicle’s  computer  system. 

The  company  said  it  could  jiot  say 
how  much  the  option  would  cost,  as  it 


is  still  in  development. 

Ford  also  announced  on  Aug.  8 that 
it  is  recalling  thousands  of  Crown 
Victoria  police  cruiSfit^  'bi'caus^'  of  a 
wheel  defect.  The  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  said  cer- 
tain 2003  model  Crown  Victorias  are 
equipped  with  steel  wheels  that  may 
develop  cracks  in  the  rim.  leading  to 
rapid  air  loss  from  the  tire. 

NHTSA  said  dealers  will  replace 
wheels  that  were  manufactured  between 
Aug,  1 8.  200 1 . and  Sept.  22.  2002 


No  relief  in  sight  for  communications 
interference  from  cell  phone  towers 


It  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  relief 
any  lime  soon  for  police  and  emergency 
communication  centers  plagued  by  in- 
terference from  cell  phone  towers,  with 
a plan  to  resolve  the  problem  currently 
in  limbo,  according  to  the  Association 
of  Public  Safely  Communication  Offi- 
cials. 

A solution  proposed  last  December 
by  Nextel  Communications  would  give 
up  spectrum  space  to  allow  an  interfer- 
cncc-frcc  public  safety  block  in  ex- 
change. the  company  would  get  con- 
tiguous airwaves  in  a band  now  re- 
served for  satellite  phone  services. 
Nextel  agreed  to  pay  $850  million  to 
reprogram  equipment  or  buy  new  gear 
for  public  safely  agencies.  USA  Today 
reported  in  June. 

The  proposal  is  supported  by  APCO 
and  a coalition  of  other  public  safety 
organizations,  including  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

It  has  run  into  opposition  by  a rival 
firm.  Motorola.  In  May.  the  telecom- 
munications company  told  the  Federal 
Communication  Commission  that  it  had 
developed  a device  which  could  filter 


Competing  solutions 
offered  by  two 
communications  giants. 

out  Nextcl’s  signals.while  still  receiv- 
ing public-safety  transmissions.  Allow- 
ing Nextel  to  implement  its  swap,  it 
said,  would  be  unfair  to  mobile  phone 
carriers.  Nextel,  they  said,  would  be 
handed  prime  spectrum  which  would 
otherwise  be  sold  for  billions  at  auc- 
tion by  the  FCC. 

APCO's  director,  Ron  Haraseth. 
said  that  the  FCC  has  closed  its  com- 
ment period  affer  receiving  hundreds  of 
comments.  There  is  link  chance,  he  told 
Law  Enforcement  News,  that  the  com- 
mission will  lake  up  the  issue  before 
the  fall. 

Interference  from  cell  phone  lowers 
began  when  telecommunications  com- 
panies began  buying  bandwidth  within 
the  segment  reserved  for  law  enforce- 
ment. 

In  municipalities  such  as  Tigard. 


Ore.,  the  signal  from  towers  transmit- 
ting at  the  800-megahertz  frequency  tra- 
ditionally used  by  police  overrides  ra- 
dios and  creates  dead  zones  where 
transmission  is  silenced.  One  such  zone 
exists  within  just  a few  blocks  of  the 
city’s  police  station.  And  in  Arizona, 
police  and  fire  radios  lost  their  ability 
to  transmit  or  received  transmissions  for 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a mile  around 
one  cell  lower  in  Phoenix  owned  by 
Nextel.  (Sec  LEN.  March  15,  2001, ) 
“Right  now  on  the  800-megahertz 
band,  the  public  safety  and  Nextel  sig- 
nals are  kind  of  mixed  together,"  said 
Joe  Kuran,  technical  systems  manager 
with  the  Washington  County.  Ore., 
Consolidated  Communication  Agency, 
which  includes  Tigard’s  jurisdiction. 
‘'Wt)at  this  plan  would  do  is  make  two 
separate  areas  for  them,"  he  told  LEN, 
“That’s  kind  of  the  key  clement.” 

The  drawback  ofNexiel’s  proposal, 
however,  would  be  that  each  of  2,200 
public-safety  agencies  in  the  country 
would  have  to  readjust  its  radio  system 
while  at  the  same  time  responding  to 
calls. 


“It’s  kind  of  like  trying  to  change 
the  oil  with  the  engine  running."  said 
Kuran. 

Motorola’s  idea  helps,  he  said,  but 
it  is  something  that  should  have  been 
done  20  years  ago.  By  separating  the 
bands,  an  agency  would  have  extra  pro- 
tection against  interference,  he  said. 

APCO  opposes  Motorola’s  plan. 
Hasareth  said,  because  it  advocates  fix- 
ing frequency  problems  as  they  occur 
without  “proactively  addressing  the 
long-term  problem,"  he  said. 

it  is  also  unclear  who  would  pay  for 
the  radio  upgrades  that  would  be 
needed. 

"We  have  vintage  radios  now,  we’ve 
had  them  eight  to  10  years,  there  arc 
probably  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
those  things  in  existence  across  the 
U.S,.”  said  Kuran,  "[MotorolaJ  hasn’t 
come  out  and  said.  ‘We’re  going  to  re- 
place all  those  radios  for  free  with  this 
new  radio.’  The  Motorola  thing  is  a 
good  idea,  but  it  should  have  been  done 
10  years  ago.  If  Motorola  is  going  to 
replace  all  our  radios  for  free,  that's  a 
good  start," 
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Burge: 

“But  that’s  the  way  we’ve  always  done  It’ 


Getting  past  'the  past’  to 
facilitate  a successful 
enterprise  implementation 

By  Tony  Burge 

After  years  of  using  a proprietary  and  often 
antiquated  system,  the  time  inevitably  comes  when 
an  agency  needs  to  invest  in  and  implement  a new 
enterprise  system,  including  new  hardware  tech- 
nology, more  flexible  software  that  lies  in  to  stan- 
dard office  software,  as  well  as  a more  robust  and 
integrated  network.  The  responsible  information 
technology  (IT)  manager  will  recognize  this  need 
and  take  action. 

Implementing  a new  enterprise  software  solu- 
tion can  be  a daunting  task.  One  must  evaluate 
prospective  vendors,  plan  required  hardware  up- 
grades, prepare  for  data  conversions  from  the  old 
system  to  the  new,  evaluate  existing  standard  op- 
erating procedures  (SOPs)  that  were  written  to  the 
old  (“legacy")  system  and  train  the  staff  on  the 
new  software  and  updated  SOPs.  These  tasks 
prove  challenging  for  even  the  most  astute  IT 
managers.  However,  there  are  ways  to  dramati- 
cally increase  an  agency’s  opportunity  for  a suc- 
cessful implementation  of  enterprise  software. 

Once  a decision  has  been  made  to  purchase  a 
new  system,  a major  underlying  begins.  To  im- 
prove the  odds  of  a successful  enterprise  software 
implementation,  the  IT  manager  must  have  the  lib- 
erty to  set  the  proper  expectations  with  executive 
staff,  administrators  and/or  elected  officials,  com- 
municate the  desired  functionality  ofthc  new  sys- 
tem, select  vendors  based  on  those  criteria,  incor- 
pp^aie  prqve^  pipqagement  skills  to  over- 
see the  implementation  of  the  system  and.  in 
conjunction  with  the  agency’s  management,  re- 
view and  modify  SOPs  to  gain  the  most  benefit 
out  of  the  new  system. 

It's  best  to  keep  a flexible  budget  at  this  point. 
Agencies  may  be  templed  to  purchase  software 
from  the  lowest-cost  vendor  rather  than  the  ven- 
dor offering  the  greatest  value.  This  can  lead  to  a 
sub-standard  system  that  does  not  meet  minimum 
software  specifications,  inadequate  training,  and 
poor  support  during  implementation  and  opera- 
tion of  the  new  system.  An  IT  manager  should 
perform  a thorough  analysis  of  technical  agency 


requirements,  including  features,  performance,  sta- 
bility. scalability  and  fail  over/recovery. 

Once  requirements  are  written  and  approved 
internally,  the  IT  manager  should  send  requests 
for  proposals  (RFPs)  to  multiple  vendors.  Crite- 
ria for  selecting  a vendor  should  include,  among 
other  things,  a company’s  financial  stability,  posi- 
tive customer  references,  proven  technology,  com- 
petitive pricing  and 
good  customer  ser- 
vice. After  reviewing 
the  returned  RFPs 
and  determining  two 
or  three  prospective 
vendors  that  meet  the 
criteria,  an  initial 
budget  should  be  es- 
tablished. It  would  be 
wise  to  challenge 
each  vendor  on  its 
claims  for  minimum 
hardware  specifica- 
tions, feature  sets  and 
overall  system  func- 
tionality by  request- 
ing demonstrations. 

Finally,  ask  vendors 
to  provide  a copy  of 
their  product  devel- 
opment, deployment 
and  maintenance  processes.  For  example,  in  its 
continuing  effort  to  provide  the  highest  quality  of 
software  t»  valued  clients,  VisionAIR  recently  in- 
vested significantly  in  an  efficient,  well  structured 
Release  Management  Process  The  process,  whose 
main  goal  is  to  deliver  quality  software  on  time, 
consists  of  five  phases  (definition,  requirements, 
construction,  certification  and  deployment)  and 
over  30  “milestones"  within  those  phases.  Setting 
proper  expectations  within  your  agency  and  se- 
lecting a vendor  that  meets  those  needs  are  the 
two  primary  ingredients  for  having  a successful 
enterprise  software  implementation.  Now  the  en- 
terprise implementation  comes  down  to  solid 
project  management. 

As  with  most  disciplines,  there  is  a barrage  of 
books  available  on  project  management;  however, 
there  are  core  principles  that  substantially  increase 
the  odds  of  success.  Following  is  a checklist  of 
primary  project  management  items; 


Initiating  & Planning  the  Project 

1 .  Define  the  project  specifically  in  its  entirety. 
List  three  to  five  main  goals  of  the  project  and 
three  to  five  objectives  for  each  goal.  List  all  con- 
straints put  on  project  (e  g.,  moneiao'.  time,  etc  ). 
Write  an  explicit  statement  explaining  the  criteria 
for  determining  project  completion,  which  should 


coincide  with  the  goals  and  objectives. 

2.  Create  a detailed  project  plan, 

3.  Organize  all  information  from  this  phase  and 
have  it  readily  available  for  others  to  review. 

4.  Conduct  a "kick-oft"  meeting  with  all  par- 
ties involved.  Explain  scope,  goals,  responsibili- 
ties. etc. 

Executing,  Monitoring  & 
Controlling  the  Project 

1.  Staff  the  team  and  provide  them  with  re- 
quired resources. 

2.  Monitor  the  project.  This  requires  a balanc- 
ing act  between  keeping  a finger  on  the  pulse  of 
the  project  without  micromanaging.  Keeping  a list 
of  risks  and  mitigations,  as  well  as  issues  and  con- 
tingencies is  also  important.  To  clarify,  risks  are 
the  potential  problems  that  could  arise  and  miti- 
gations the  proactive  steps  taken  to  prevent  risks 
from  happening.  Issues  arc  risks  that  have  become 


reality  and  contingencies  are  the  actions  taken  to 
minimize  the  damage,  in  essence  the  problem  and 
solution.  The  IT  manager  must  anticipate  the  prob- 
ability of  a risk  turning  into  an  issue  and  take  ac- 
tion when  appropriate. 

3.  Controlling  the  Project.  When  deemed  nec- 
essary to  take  corrective  actions,  do  so  with  prop- 
erly thought  out  activities.  It  is  templing  to  over- 
react to  real-time  field  reports,  however,  only  a 
small  percentage  of  risks  b^'come  true  issues. 

Closing  the  Project 

A strong  ending  to  a project  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  a strong  beginning. 

I Perform  "lessons  learned.”  Brainstorm  and 
document  the  things  that  worked  and  those  that 
didn't. 

2.  Create  a plan  to  incorporate  both  categories 
in  future  projects.  Specifically,  list  the  top  three 
to  five  lessons,  both  positive  and  negative  learned. 

3.  Conduct  a final  project  closure^ccting  that 
includes  a review  of  the  plan  created  earlier. 

“That's  the  way  we  have  always  done  it,”  is 
the  reason  often  given  as  to  why  many  users  resist 
a new  system.  Because  of  this  resistance,  it  is 
tempting  to  try  to  mold  the  new  system  into  the 
framework  of  SOPs  that  were  written  to  the  legacy* 
system.  However,  reviewing  and  modifying  SOPs 
to  take  advantage  of  the  new  system  is  possibly 
the  most  important  phase  of  the  implementation 
process.  Great  technological  changes  take  place 
between  the  times  two  systems  arc  purcha.sed,  and 
assuming  that  a new  system  should  fit  within  the 
confines  of  the  older  technology  leads  to  perceived 
unsuccessful  implementations,  significant  ineffi- 
ciencies. and  user  dissatisfaction.  This  is  a sig- 
nificant investment;  however,  it  is  analogous  to 
purchasing  a Porsche  to  replace  a Ford,  and  then 
bridling  the  Porsche  back  to  the  performance  and 
speed  capabilities  of  the  old  Ford.  Agencies  that 
refuse  to  invest  the  lime  in  this  activity  are  limit- 
ing and.  very  often,  undermining,  the  very  thing 
in  which  they  arc  investing  significant  resources 
By  reassessing  SOPs  to  optimize  the  new  soft- 
ware, the  agency  ultimately  becomes  more  effi- 
cient through  advanced  enterprise  automation.  U 
is  imperative  to  build  into  the  budget  lime  for  re- 
writing a portion  ofthc  SOPs  and  training  for  sys- 
tem users  on  the  new  SOPs.  Ultimately,  success- 
ful agencies  invest  lime  and  resources  into  evolv- 
ing their  SOPs  in  order  to  become  more  efficient 
through  the  full  utilization  of  the  new  technology. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  replace  a legacy 
system  with  a new  enterprise  system,  an  IT  man- 
ager (and  the  organization)  can  greatly  improve 
their  odds  of  a successful  implementation  by  ad- 
hering to  a few  underlying  principles.  Set  expec- 
tations prior  to  determining  the  budget,  select  a 
vendor  based  on  those  cxpectauons.  follow  a struc- 
tured project  management  process,  and  thorou^ly 
review  and  amend  SOPs  to  gain  the  greatest  ben- 
efit from  the  new  system. 


(Tony  Burge  currently  serves  as  a senior  tech- 
nical consultant  at  VtstonA  IR  Inc . a leading  pro- 
vider of  public  safety  and  criminal  justice  soft- 
ware. Burge  has  over  13  years  experience  in  sys- 
tems and  software  engineering,  project 
management  and  product  management  m both  the 
government  and  commercial  sectors  He  can  be 
reached  by  email  at  tmburge%visionaircom  ) 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the  Forum 
page  are  those  of  the  contributing  wnter 
or  cartoonist,  or  of  the  anginal  source 
newspaper,  and  do  not  represent  an  of- 
ficial position  of  Law  Enforcement  News- 

Readers  are  invited  to  voice  their  opin- 
ions on  topical  issues,  in  the  form  of  fet- 
ters or  full-length  commentaries  Please 
send  all  materials  to  the  editor 
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Two  cents’  worth 


Feds  get  guidelines  on  racial  profiling 


Continue  from  Page  i 
the  public 

Two  dislinci  sel  of  guidelines  arc  scl 
forth  in  the  policy:  One  imposes  slricl 
limitations  on  when  profiling  could  be 
used  in  traditional  police  work,  and 
another,  looser  set  applies  to  security 
inquiries. 

The  policy,  however,  is  not  an  ex- 
ecutive order  from  the  While  House  or 
a legislative  proposal,  a fact  that  has 
troubled  some,  particularly  civil  liber- 
lanans  who  fear  it  will  have  no  teeth  as 
a result.  But  the  While  House  has  said 
that  even  without  the  issuance  of  an 
executive  order,  it  is  committed  to  a 
strict  enforcement  of  the  policy. 

“Thisguidancecomes  directly  from 
the  President,"  said  Scott  McClellan, 
thcchicfWhitc  House  spokesman.  "The 
President  directed  the  attorney  general 
to  come  up  with  specific  steps  to  end 
racial  profiling,  and  this  policy  comes 
out  of  that  commitment.” 

To  illustrate  when  profiling  would 
be  banned,  the  guide  offers  several  ex- 
amples A federal  officer  watching  sev- 
eral cars  exceeding  the  speed  limit  could 
not  use  race  as  the  determining  factor 
in  whom  to  pull  over,  nor  can  the  racial 
composition  ofa  neighborhood  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  increased  law  enforce- 


ment activity. 

Racial  and  ethnic  factors  are  permit- 
ted in  routine  criminal  investigations, 
however,  if  a federal  officer  is  acting 
on  personal  identifying  characteristics 
ofpoicntial  suspects,  including  sex.  age, 
ethnicity  or  race  For  example,  an  "all 
points  bulletin”  may  describe  a fleeing 
bank  robbery  suspect  as  being  of  a par- 
ticular race  and  particular  hair  color,  in 
his  30s,  and  driving  a blue  car. 

"The  officer  may  use  this  descrip- 
tion. including  the  race  of  the  particu- 
lar suspect,  in  deciding  which  speed- 
ing motorist  to  pull  over,”  the  guide- 
book said. 

Profiling  is  also  allowed  when  there 
is  "trustworthy  information,  relevant  to 
the  locality  or  time  frame”  that  links 
persons  of  a particular  race  or  ethnicity 
to  an  incident,  scheme  or  organization. 

It  is  also  permitted  when  authorities, 
seeking  to  increase  drug  arrests,  use 
tracking  software  to  plot  where  they  are 
occurring  in  concentration.  If  it  is  dis- 
covered that  drug  arrests  are  being  made 
in  a specific  precinct  which  also  hap- 
pens to  be  predominantly  occupied  by 
people  of  a single  race,  then  all  laws 
can  be  enforced  aggressively  in  that  area 
- including  quality  of  life  ordinances  - 
so  long  as  the  move  is  not  motivated 


by  racial  animus.  (A  fact  sheet  on  the 
new  policy  is  available  online  at 
wvw.usdoj.gov:80/opa/pr/2003/june/ 
racial_profiling_fact_sheet.pdf}. 

Loric  Fridell,  the  director  of  re- 
search for  PERF.  noted  how  closely  the 
federal  policy  mirrors  the  one  issued  by 
PERF  in  2001  (see  LEN  July/Aug 
2001).  Like  the  PERF  guidelines,  the 
federal  rules  permit  race  as  a factor 
when  it  is  specific  to  the  description  of 
a suspect.  Where  it  goes  further,  Frii^ll 
said,  is  in  permitting  profiling  when 
trustworthy  information  relevant  to  the 
locality  and  time  frame  links  persons 
of  a particular  race  to  an  incident. 

“It’s  based  on  the  same  principles 
as  suspect-specific,  but  it. ..links  the 
demographic  to  a crime.”  Fridell  told 
LEN.  "One  of  the  things  we  argue...  is 
allowing  them  to  use  race  and  ethnicity 
the  same  way  they  would  any  demo- 
graphic information.  If  you  know  that 
it  is  females  who  are  doing  this  string 
of  bank  robberies,  or  juveniles  who  are 
doing  this  graffiti  in  a neighborhood, 
then  it  becomes  relevant  to  this  investi- 
gation. I see  that... as  the  key  to  distin- 
guishing this  from  suspect-specific  and 
expanding  beyond  that.” 

The  guidelines  give  more  leeway  to 
federal  agents  when  pursuing  terrorism 
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cases,  although  the  use  of  profiling  may 
•be  used  only  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
the  Constitution. 

The  policy  offers  two  examples  of 
when  it  is  permissible  to  use  profiling. 
In  one,  reliable  information  is  received 
by  the  FBI  that  persons  affiliated  with 
a foreign  ethnic  insurgent  group  intend 
to  use  suicide  bombers  to  assassinate 
the  president  during  an  official  visit  to 
the  United  Stales.  An  investigation  may 
appropriately  focus  attention  on  iden- 
tifying members  of  the  group  who  may 
be  living  in  the  United  States  and.  based 
on  other  available  information,  may  be 
planning  some  attack  during  the  visit. 

In  another  hypothetical  scenario, 
U.S.  intelligence  sources  learn  that  a 
particular  ethnic  group  is  planning  to 
use  jetliners  hijacked  at  an  airport  in 
California  as  weapons.  Before  allow- 
ing men  of  that  ethnicity  to  board  com- 
mercial planes  in  California  during  the 


next  week,  federal  authorities  may  sub- 
ject them  to  heightened  scrutiny. 

What  they  may  not  do  is  subject  a 
man  who  appears  to  be  of  a particular 
origin  to  further  inspection  based  solely 
on  his  ethnicity  if  he  passes  through  a 
metal  detector  and  X-ray  screening  suc- 
cessfully. 

While  critics  have  charged  that  the 
policy  creates  a legal  justification  for 
profiling,  others  see  it  as  a necessary 
measure,  given  the  times. 

“I  hate  to  call  it  a caveat,  but  when 
you  start  getting  into  terrorism  things, 
you  start  getting  into  those  issues  maybe 
being  part  of  a profile,  and  I totally  un- 
derstand that,”  said  Olsen.  "We’re  talk- 
ing about  national  security.  You  can’t 
just  look  the  other  way  when  the  vast 
majority  of  specific  individuals  who 
might  want  to  harm  us  fit  a profile.  You 
can’t  just  say  we’re  going  to  ignore 
that.” 


Smoking  bans  get 
some  cops  in 
a pack  of  troubie 

Continued  from  Page  I policy,  but  it  was  upheld  by  the  San 


The  smoking  ban  was  enacted  in 
1987  as  part  of  a larger  bill  sponsored 
by  former  slate  Representative  Kevin 
Blanchette.  At  the  time,  he  told  NPR, 
Massachusetts  was  embroiled  in  a cri- 
sis over  its  pension  and  disability  sys- 
tem. Should  an  officer  or  firefighter  get 
cancer,  or  a cardiopulmonary  condition, 
the  stale’s  "presumptive  disability” 
rights  would  mean  they  automatically 
qualify  for  disability  pay.  ••  i i •> 

Blancherie  said  it  would  make  no 
sense  to  award  disability  pay  to  some- 
one who  had  been  smoking  two  to  three 
packs  of  cigarettes  a day. 

At  the  time,  growing  concern  over 
the  impact  of  smoking  on  health  and 
productivity  was  leading  public  and 
private  agencies  alike  to  enforce  prohi- 
bitions on  the  activity. 

In  1987.  a survey  of  623  companies 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  National 
Affairs,  a research  organization,  and  the 
American  Society  of  Personnel  Admin- 
istration. a trade  council,  found  that  S4 
percent  had  adopted  smoking  policies 
— a 50-percent  increase  over  the  36 
percent  who  had  reported  doing  so 
when  queried  the  previous  year. 

Employers  that  had  joined  the  trend 
included  the  Arlington  and  Fairfax 
counties  fire  and  police  departments  in 
Virginia,  which  banned  smoking  by 
new  employees  during  the  mid-1980s. 

The  Manieco,  Calif.  Police  Depart- 
ment was  one  of  the  first  in  that  state  to 
adopt  a no-smoking  policy  back  in 
1986.  According  to  Officer  Rex 
Osborne  of  the  agency’s  community 
affairs  division,  it  is  now  part  of  the 
employment  contract. 

"If  you  want  a job,  there  are  certain 
things  you  do,"  he  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  "Show  up  on  time,  it’s  the 
same  thing.” 

No  one  has  ever  been  fired  strictly 
for  smoking,  said  Osborne,  but  it  did 
play  a role  in  a case  involving  one  of- 
ficer who  had  committed  multiple  in- 
fractions In  addition  to  smoking,  Brian 
Lambert  was  fired  in  1989  for  falling 
asleep  while  on  duty,  and  was  also  ac- 
cused by  city  officials  of  trying  to  de- 
fraud the  government  on  his  health  in- 
surance coverage. 

Lambert  challenged  the  smoking 


Joaquin  County  Superior  Court, 

In  1 994,  dozens  of  municipalities  in 
Rhode  Island  began  prohibiting  smok- 
ing in  public  buildings,  included  police 
stations.  In  more  than  a handful  of  ju- 
risdictions, including  Attleboro. 
Somerset,  Cranston,  Scituale,  Newport 
and  Cumberland,  an  exception  exists 
for  smoking  in  cruisers.  But  others, 
such  as  BurriliviHe-and’Woonsoeket, 
passcd’ordrnanceS'bafmihg'tlttr  prac- 
tice. 

In  other  jurisdictions  around  the 
country.  Virginia  Beach  police  and 
firefighters  hired  since  ! 985  are  banned 
from  smoking  off-duty. 

Prior  to  winning  permanent  appoint- 
ment as  Philadelphia’s  police  commis- 
sioner in  2002,  Sylvester  M.  Johnson, 
while  serving  in  an  interim  capacity, 
rescinded  the  smoking  restriction  im- 
posed by  his  predecessor.  John 
Timoney. 

Timoney  implemented  a ban  on 
smoking  while  on  duty  or  in  uniform 
after  the  publication  of  a newspaper 
photograph  showing  an  officer  smok- 
ing as  he  carried  a wheelchair-bound 
man  to  safety  from  a fire. 

Under  the  ban,  an  initial  violation 
would  draw  a written  reprimand,  and 
repeated  violations  would  be  perceived 
as  "failure  to  obey  orders  and  conduct 
unbecoming”  an  officer. 

Although  departments  in  New  York 
City  and  Los  Angeles  have  similar  pro- 
hibitions. Philadelphia’s  was  holly  con- 
tested by  the  city's  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  lodge. 

"We  didn’t  stand  in  favor  of  smok- 
ing,” FOP  president  Richard  Costello 
told  The  Associated  Press,  "We  took  a 
stand  against  changing  a negotiable 
working  condition." 

In  Fall  River,  Jeffrey  signed  a no- 
smoking agreement  when  he  was  hired 
But  in  all  the  years  he  had  worked  at 
the  department,  he  said,  smoking  was 
never  mentioned. 

‘Tve  never  been  reprimanded  by  a 
superior  officer.”  he  told  NPR  ‘Tve 
never  been  late  for  work.  You  know 
what  1 mean?  I've  tried  to  just  fly  the 
right  trail  and  unfortunately,  you  know, 
it  pretty  much  cost  me  my  whole  liveli- 
hood. everything  possibly  out  there.” 
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Upcoming  Events Court  shines  a light 


on  rogue  troopers 


SEPTEMBER 

22-23.  Mentoring  for  the  Retention  of 
Public  Safety  Personnel.  Presented  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice Si.  Louis 

22-23.  Preventing  & Reducing  Elderly 
Victimization.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  ofChiefs  ofPolice.  Nash- 
ville 

22-24.  Low  Light  Survival  Shooting  In- 
structor Course.  Presented  by  Slreamlight 
Academy.  Salt  Lake  City  $3S0 

22-24.  Investigation  of  Computer  Crime. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
ofChiefs  ofPolice.  Centerville,  Ohio. 

22-24.  Tactical  Science  & the  Decision- 
Making  Process.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  ofChiefs  ofPolice  Ches- 
terfield, Va. 

22-26.  Crime  Analysis  Training,  Presented 
by  the  Alpha  Group  for  Crime  & Intelligence 
Analysis  Training.  West  Yorkshire.  England. 
$625. 

22-26.  Criminal  Investigative  Analysis 
(Criminal  Profllling).  Presented  by  the 
Alpha  Group  for  Crime  & Intelligence 
Analysis  Training.  Brampton,  OnL,  Canada. 
$525. 

24-26.  High  Impact  Supervision.  Pre- 
sented by  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
Ukewood.N,J.$375. 

28- Oct.  3.  Advanced  Criminal  Investiga- 
tive Analysis  (Criminal  Profiling).  Pre- 
sented by  the  Alpha  Group  for  Crime  & In- 
telligence Analysis  Training.  Brampton. 
Ont..  Canada.  $525. 

29- 30.  Investigation  of  Incidents  of  Ei- 
cessive/Deadly  Force  by  Police.  Presented 
by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
ofPolice.  Boston. 

29-30.  Risk  Management  for  Law  En- 
forccmcot  Executives!  Presented  by  the 
|nicrnalioQ^.44$ociatioa  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice. Valley.  Ala. 


OCTOBER 

1-3.  Civil  Disorder  II:  Command  Strate- 
gics. Presented  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation ofChiefs  ofPolice.  Boston. 

1-3.  Advanced  Supervision  Skills.  Pre- 

For  further 
information: 

Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for 
organizations  listed  in 
calendar  of  events. 

Alpha  Group  Center  for  Crime  & Intel- 
ligence Analysis  Training,  PO  Box  8. 
Montclair.  CA 9 1 763  (909)  989-4366.  Fax: 
(909)  476-8271,  Web: 

<www  alphagroupcentercom>. 

Executive  Protection  Institute.  Highlander 
Lodge.  PO  Box  802,  Berryville,  VA  226 1 1 . 
(540)  554-2540 

Institute  for  Law  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration, 5201  Democracy  Dr,,  Plano.  TX 
75024  Web  <222,lhcilea.org>. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  1-800-THE-lACP  Fax:  (703)  836- 
4543, 

Northeastern  Tactical  Schools,  PO.  Box 
591,  Nulling  Lake,  MA  01865  (978)667- 
5591. 

Pennsylvania  Slate  University,  Penn  State 
Justice  & Safety  Institute,  (814)  863-0079. 

Southern  Police  Institute,  University  of 
Uuisvillc.  (502)  852-656 1 . Fax:  (502)  852- 
0335  Web  <www.louisvillc.edu/a-s/ja/ 
spi> 

Streamlighi  Academy,  1-800-393-0705. 
Email:  <info@shirazmarkcling  com>  Web 
<www.streamlight.com> 


sented  by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  ofPolice.  Chesterfield.  Va. 

1- 3.  Low  Light  Survival  Shooting  In- 
structor Course.  Presented  by  Streamlighi 
Academy.  Houston  $350 

2- 3.  Psychology  of  Drug-Induced  Vio- 
lence. Presented  by  the  Intemational  Asso- 
ciation ofChiefs  ofPolice.  Meriden,  Conn. 

5- 6.  Combating  Workplace  Violence.  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  ofPolice.  Nashville 

6- 7.  Terrorist  Incidents:  Pre-  & Post- 
Planning.  Presented  by  the.  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Aurora, 
Colo. 

6-8.  Police  Law  & Legal  Issues:  What 
Every  Police  Manager  Needs  to  Know 
About  the  Law.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
Marietta,  Ga. 

6-10.  Crime  Analysis  Training.  Presented 
by  the  Alpha  Group  for  Crime  & Intelligence 
Analysis  Training.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla  $525 

6-10.  Criminal  Investigative  Analysis 
(Criminal  Profiling).  Presented  by  the  Al- 
pha Group  for  Crime  & Intelligence  Analy- 
sis Training  Phoenix  $525 

6-10.  Criminal  Intelligence  Analysis 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Alpha  Group  for 
Crime  & Intelligence  Analysis  Training. 
Lakewood.  Colo.  $525. 

6- 10.  Statement  Analysis,  interview  & 
interrogation  Techniques  Training.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Alpha  Group  for  Crime  & in- 
telligence Analysis  Training.  Aurora,  III 
$525 

7- 8.  Major  Incident  Management  & Re- 
sponse. Presented  by  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Lakewood,  N.J  $275 

7- 9.  Low  Light  Survival  Shooting  In- 
structor Course.  Presented  by  Streamlighi 
Academy.  Baton  Rouge,  La.  $350. 

8- 10.  Effective  Warrant  Service  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  the  Intemational  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police  Alexandria, 
Va. 

13-15.  Low  Light  Survival  Shooting  In- 
structor Course.  Presented  by  Streamlighi 
Academy  Lafayette,  Ind.  $350. 

15-16.  Advanced  Internal  Affairs:  Proac- 
tive Steps  for  Corruption  Prevention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  Springfield,  111 

15- 17.  Contemporary  Patrol  Administra- 
tion. Presented  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation ofChiefsofPolice  Burlington  Twp . 
N.J 

16- 17.  Advanced  Grant  Writing  & Man- 
agement. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  ofChiefs  ofPolice  Seattle. 

18.  Expanded  Tactical  Folding  Knife 
Course.  Presented  by  Northeastern  Tacti- 
cal Schools.  Concord.  N H. 

19- 25.  Providing  Executive  Protection. 
Presented  by  the  Executive  Protection  In- 
stitute. Winchester.  Va.  $3,190. 

20- 21.  Police  Leadership:  Managing  the 
Future.  Presented  by  the  International  As- 
sociation ofChiefs  ofPolice.  St.  Peters,  Mo 

20-22.  Investigation  of  Sex  Crimes.  Pre- 
sented by  the  intemational  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  Sparks,  Nev 

22-24.  Low  Light  Survival  Shooting  In- 
structor Course.  Presented  by  Streamlighi 
Academy.  Somerset,  N J $350. 


We’re  Making  a List. . . 

Listings  in  the  Upcoming 
Events  section  of  LEN  are 
free,  on  a first-come,  first- 
served  basis.  Please  mail,  fax 
or  e-mail  items  to  Upcoming 
Events.  LEN.  555  H'.  57thSt.. 
New  York,  NY  10019. 


23-24.  Developing  & Designing  Perfor- 
mance Appraisal  Systems.  Presented  by 
Pennsylvania  Stale  University.  Si.  Peters, 
Mo.  $375, 

25.  Expanded  Tactical  Folding  Knife 
Course.  Presented  by  Northeastern  Tacti- 
cal Schools.  Concord.  N H. 

26- 29.  The  Protectors  Pistol  Defense  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  the  Executive  Protec- 
tion Institute.  Berryville,  Va.  $990 

27- 29.  Low  Light  Survival  Shooting  In- 
structor Course.  Presented  by  Streamlighi 
Academy.  Dayton.  Ohio.  $350. 

27-31.  Criminal  Investigative  Analysis 
(Criminal  Profiling).  Presented  by  the  Al- 
pha Group  for  Crime  & Intelligence  Analy- 
sis Training.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $525. 

29- 31.  Critical  Incident  Management. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
ofChiefs  ofPolice.  Germantown,  Tenn. 

30- 31.  Managing  the  New  Breed:  Genera- 
tion X in  Law  Enforcement.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  Auburn,  Mass 

NOVEMBER 

3-7.  Management  of  a Small  Law  En- 
forcement Agency.  Presented  by  the  South- 
ern Police  Institute.  Louisville,  Ky.  $575. 

5-7.  Advanced  Tactical  Leadership  for 
Commanders  & Supervisors.  Presented  by 
the  Intemational  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  Middletown,  N.J 

5-7.  Interview  & Interrogation  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  the  International  As- 
sociation ofChiefs  ofPolice.  Lafayette.  Ind. 

5-7.  High  Impact  Supervision.  Presented 
by  Pennsylvania  Slate  University.  East 
Brunswick.  N.J.  $330, 

5- 7.  Low  Light  Survival  Shooting  In- 
structor Course.  Presented  by  Streamlighi 
Academy.  San  Bernardino,  Calif.  $350. 

6- 7.  Managing  the  Training  Unit.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Intemational  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  Burlington  Twp,,  N.J. 

6-7.  Mentoring  for  the  Retention  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  Personnel.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  ofChiefs  ofPolice 
Phoenix 

10-11.  Managing  the  Internal  Affairs 
I’nit.  Presented  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police  Oswego,  N Y 

10-12.  Low  Light  Survival  Shooting  In- 
structor Course.  Presented  by  Streamlighi 
Academy  San  Diego  $350. 

12- 14.  Multi-Agency  Incident  Manage- 
ment for  Law  Enforcement  & Fire  Ser- 
vice. Presented  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police  St.  Peters.  Mo. 

13- 14.  Preventing  & Reducing  Elderly 
Victimization.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  ofChiefsofPolice.  Phoe- 
nix. 

15.  Expanded  Tactical  Folding  Knife 
Course.  Presented  by  Norlhcasiem  Tacti- 
cal Schools  Northboro,  Mass. 

17-18.  Managing  Criminal  Investiga- 
tions. Presented  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Moorcsville. 
NC 

17-18.  Civil  Remedies  for  Nuisance 
Abatement.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  ofChiefs  ofPolice.  Salem.  N.C 

17-19.  Low  Light  Survival  Shooting  In- 
structor Course.  Presented  by  Streamlighi 
Academy  Fairfax,  Va.  $350. 

17-21.  Advanced  Criminal  Investigative 
Analysis  (Criminal  Profiling).  Presented 
by  the  Alpha  Group  for  Crime  & Intelligence 
Analysis  Training.  Fredericksburg.  Va 
$525. 

17-21.  Teaching  Diversity:  Train-lhc- 
Trainer  forLaw  Enforcement  Profession- 
als. Presented  by  the  Institute  for  Law  En- 
forcement Administration  E)allas  $545 


A federal  judge  in  Pennsylvania  last 
month  ordered  the  unsealing  of  ap- 
proximately 1,000  pages  of  formerly 
confidential  internal  affairs  records  con- 
taining the  names  of  !3  Slate  Police 
troopers  who  had  been  disciplined  for 
sexual  misconduct. 

U.S,  District  JudgeCynthiaM-  Rufe 
was  persuaded  by  lawyers  for  Philadel- 
phia Newspapers  tnc.,  who  argued  that 
the  troopers  knew  they  could  be  sub- 
jected to  public  scrutiny  when  they 
joined  the  force. 

“Public  employees  ..almost  have  to 
expect  to  live  by  a certain  code  and  that 
code  is,  if  you  do  wrong,  you're  going 
to  be  exposed,”  she  said. 

The  reports  were  filed  with  Rufe's 
court  as  part  of  lawsuits  brought  by  sev- 
eral women  who  were  sexually  as- 
saulted by  former  trooper  Michael  K. 
Evans,  Evans  is  serving  a five-  to  10- 
year  sentence  afier  pleading  guilty  in 
2000  to  1 1 counts  included  corruption 
of  minors,  indecent  assault,  solicitation 
to  promote  prostitution,  official  oppres- 
sion and  indecent  exposure. 

According  to  a report  in  The  Phila- 
delphia Daily  News.  Evans  had  been 
hired  in  1996  despite  warning  about 
sex-relatcd  problems.  He  patrolled 
Montgomery  County  for  three  years,  the 
newspaper  said,  despite  mounting  evi- 
dence of  misconduct. 

Five  of  17  women  who  contacted 
prosecutors  about  Evans's  advances 
afier  the  charges  had  been  made  public 
went  on  to  file  suits  alleging  civil  rights 
violations,  and  charged  that  his  superi- 
ors should  have  t^en  action  earlier. 

One  woman,  who  reportedly  re- 
ceived a settlement  of  $250,000  earlier 
this  year,  alleged  that  afier  Evans  had 
been  sent  to  her  home  to  investigate  a 
domestic  dispute,  he  returned  and  sexu- 
ally assaulted  her 

More  than  100  sexual  misconduct 
complaints  lodged  against  the  State 
Police  from  1 995  to  200 1 were  released 
to  attorney  Thomas  W.  Sheridan,  who 
included  89  of  them  as  attachnjents  to 
a sexual  misconduct  complaint  involv- 
ing another  of  Evans's  victims  whom 
he  represented.  Sheridan’s  suit  charges 
that  top  State  Police  officials,  includ- 
ing former  commissioner  Paul  J 
Evanko,  routinely  failed  to  address  the 
situation. 

Accordingto  documents  filed  in  fed- 
eral court  in  Philadelphia  on  May  30: 
“The  PSP  defendants  herein  knew  and/ 
or  had  reason  to  know  of  the  widespread 
pattern  of  sexual  harassment  and  sexual 
misconduct  which  permeated  the  ranks 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Stale  Police,  in- 
cluding high-ranking  members.  The 
PSP  defendants  not  only  tolerated  and 
permitted  such  misconduct  but  implic- 
itly condoned  [this]  illicit,  immoral,  il- 
legal and  unethical  behavior..." 

While  the  entire  case  file  was  scaled 
by  Rufe’s  court  at  the  request  of  the  state 
attorney  general's  office,  details  were 
leaked  to  a local  radio  station  The  re- 
ports of  alleged  sexual  misconduct  are 
alleged  to  include  everything  from  un- 
wanted passes  to  gang  rape. 

Summaries  include  allegations  that 
a department  member  was  involved 
with  drugs  and  had  sex  with  teenage 
girls;  that  a suspect  was  sexually  as- 
saulted and  molested  while  in  custody; 
that  an  "unknown  substance"  was  in- 
jected into  a female  and  that  she  was 
gang-raped  by  a State  Police  employee 
and  four  others;  and  theU  two  members 
of  the  agency  raped  a male. 

Rufe  released  47  reports  Most  of 


the  13  troopers  who  were  named  re- 
ceived minor  punishments,  including 
short  suspensions  without  pay.  One  was 
given  a written  reprimand,  one  was  dis- 
missed. and  10  are  still  on  the  force 
The  names  of  those  involved  in  inci- 
dents where  the  accusations  proved 
false  were  not  made  public. 

Commissioner  Jeffrey  Miller,  who 
look  over  the  agency  earlier  this  year, 
said  he  had  reviewed  163  complaints 
of  sexual  misconduct  made  against  per- 
sonnel between  1995  and  2001.  Sixty- 
eight  of  those,  involving  79  employees, 
were  valid.  Since  1995,  Miller  said.  14 
troopers  have  been  fired  with  four  re- 
lumed to  the  force  by  arbitrators 

Even  one  act  of  sexual  misconduct 
is  unacceptable,  said  Miller  New  mea- 
sures will  included  a “zero  tolerance" 
policy  that  would  trigger  immediate 
dismissal  for  any  State  Police  empluyee 
found  guilty  of  sexual  misconduct,  even 
first-lime  offenders. 

Moreover,  an  early-interveniion 
program  will  be  established,  he  said,  to 
identify  problem  behavior.  An  im- 
proved cadet  background-screening 
process  will  also  be  developed. 

High  Court  OKs 
trespass  ban  for 
public  housing 

The  nation's  1 million  families  who 
live  in  public  housing  will  now  have 
the  same  protection  against  unwanted 
visitors  as  do  those  who  live  in  wealthy, 
gated  communities,  say  supporters  of  a 
U.S,  Supreme  Court  decision  that  al- 
lows government  to  ban  trespassers 
from  projects  in  high-crime  areas. 

In  a unanimous  decision,  the  Jus- 
tices on  June  16  overturned  a Virginia 
Supreme  Court  ruling  which  had  held 
that  a policy  implemented  by  thequasi- 
govcrnmenial  Richmond  Redevelop- 
ment and  Housing  Authonly  in  Virginia 
violated  First  Amendment  protections. 

The  policy  was  put  in  place  by  the 
City  Council  after  earlier  efforts  to  curb 
drug  dealing  and  gun  violence  in  pub- 
lic housing  failed  Under  it,  the  streets 
and  sidewalks  surrounding  the  build- 
ings arc  considered  private  property 
owned  by  the  RRHA. 

While  the  policy  docs  prohibit  a 
“substantial  amount"  of  protected 
speech  in  relation  to  “its  many  legiti- 
mate applications,"  wrote  Justice 
Antonin  Scalia.  the  RRHA’s  policy  ap- 
plies “to  strollers,  loiterers,  drug  deal- 
ers, roller  skaters,  bird  watchers,  soc- 
cer players,  and  others  not  engaged  in 
constitutionally  protected  conduct  - a 
group  that  would  seemingly  far  out- 
number First  Amendment  speakers  " 

The  High  Court's  ruling  in  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  v.  Hicks  stems 
from  a case  involving  a man  convicted 
twice  in  1998  of  trespassing  at 
Richmond's  Whitcomb  Court  housing 
complex,  Kevin  Hicks,  whose  mother 
and  two  children  live  in  the  projccL  was 
arrested  while  walking  down  asidcwalk 
therein  1999  He  had  already  received 
notice  at  that  time  that  he  was  banned 
from  the  property. 

According  to  Hicks’s  attorney. 
Steven  Benjamin,  the  Supreme  Court 
left  open  the  possibility  that  the  policy 
could  be  challenged  on  the  grounds  of 
vagueness. 

The  case  was  remanded  back  to  the 
Virginia  Supreme  Court  to  decide  on 
such  related  issues. 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“The  big  drawback  to  that  is  that  it  is  not  a big  public  relations  winner.” 

— Donald  Redelmeier,  a professor  of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  lead  author  of 

a study  showing  that  traffic  tickets  have  a deterrent  effect  that 
could  save  thousands  of  lives  each year.  (Story.  Page  7.) 
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